HOLY COMMUNION IN PUERTO RICO 


Pastor Evaristo Falco administers the sacrament in San Juan 
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God Knows 


AFTER TWELVE MONTHS I left the Welsh valley to practice med- 
icine in Monmouthshire. It was a small and backward place, with- 
out hospital or adequate medical facilities, and a great deal of my 
work was done in conjunction with the district nurse. 

She was a plain middle-aged woman of about 50, with a solid 
figure and a lined face. Yet there was a steady frankness in her 
clear gray eyes which lit up her quite ordinary features. When a 
difficult case cropped up my inexperience found reassurance in her 
presence. ... 

For nearly 20 years she had nursed, single-handed, in this dis- 
trict. The work was dreadfully hard, a 10-mile round, a never- 
ending day. Often I marveled at her fortitude and patience, her 
calmness and cheerfulness. . . . She was never too busy to speak a 
word of sympathy, nor too tired at night to rise for an urgent call. 

Of course, though much beloved by the people, her salary was 
most inadequate. . . . I ventured to protest... . 

“Nurse,” I said, “why don’t you make them pay you more? It’s 
ridiculous that you should work for so little.” 

She raised her eyebrows slightly. But she smiled. “I have enough 
to get along.” 

“No, really,” I persisted, “you ought to have an extra pound a 
week at least. God knows you’re worth it.” 

There was a pause. Her smile remained but her gaze held a 
gravity, an intensity which startled me. 

“Doctor,” she said, “if God knows I’m worth it, that’s all that 
matters to me.”—A. J. CRONIN in “Why I Believe in God.” Woman's 
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Warning against peace appeal 

When Communists talk about peace, 
they may be baiting a propaganda trap. 
This warning was sent last week to the 
churches of the world by the Church 
Commission on International Affairs. 

Churchmen of a half-dozen European 
countries had gone to a Communist-spon- 
sored Congress of Partisans of Peace in 
Stockholm last March. The congress 
summoned “all men of good will to a 
great effort for peace.” It asked for 
outlawing of atomic weapons. 

The “Stockholm Appeal” was officially 
endorsed by Protestant churches in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other east- 
ern European countries. Roman Catholic 
bishops of Poland said they were taking 
“a positive attitude” toward the appeal. 
Twenty-four Reformed clergymen in 
France signed it: 


“Any plan to outlaw atomic weapon 
must be based upon effective measures ¢ 
inspection,” said the Church Commissio: 
on International Affairs. It made its re 
port in Toronto where the World Counc 
of Churches central committee is in ses 
sion. “Any system of inspection mug 
provide for continuous international su 
pervision, which the USSR has so fa 
resisted. < 4. 

“Let us continue to work for peace wit) 


_all our strength,” said the world chure 


leaders in Toronto. “And let us mak 
sure that our churches do not echo am 
secular voice, but only the voice of ot 
Master.” 


Lutherans hold on in Romania 

A Lutheran refugee from Roman} 
had brought reports last month from h 
church. Only a third of the forme 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Dr. Martin Niemoeller (standing), Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam (right) and oth 


representatives of 156 churches in 44 countries were present for World Council 
Churches central committee sessions in Toronto last week (Religious News Servic» 
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BERGGRAV ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Bishop Eivind Berggrav of the Church of 
Norway was elected a president of the World 
Council of Churches by the central committee 
on July 10. He takes the place of the Rt. Rey. 
Erling Eidem who retired as Archbishop of the 
Church of Sweden last month. 

The World Council has six presidents, one of 
them chosen from among Scandinavian Lutheran 
churchmen. Bishop Berggrav was imprisoned in 
Norway during the Nazi period for his refusal 


to compromise with the Quisling government. 


350,000 membership remains in the Lu- 
theran church of his homeland. 

The church will be permitted to exist 
in Romania until “the cultural level is 
high enough to remove Christianity,” said 
Minister of Labor Lucaci this spring. 
Churches are allowed to do nothing ex- 
cept hold Sunday services. 

Once the Lutheran churches of Ro- 
mania had conducted 600. schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, libraries, a picture 
gallery. All schools were confiscated in 
1948 and 1949. Church buildings were 
not taken, but taxes were put so high 
that most congregations have been 
obliged to forfeit their property. 

Heavy loss in membership resulted 
from conscription of able-bodied men 
and women for labor squads. Half of 
these laborers were deported to Russia. 

Regardless of large losses in the Ro- 
manian church, “spiritual resistance will 
continue as long as people survive who 
still remember freedom and hope,” said 


the refugee who is now in Germany. 


Last Catholic goes 

Romania was the last Iron Curtain 
country where the Vatican had been per- 
mitted to maintain a diplomatic repre- 
sentative. Bishop Gerald O’Hara of 
Savannah, Georgia, had been papal 
nuncio at Bucharest. This month he was 
given 24 hours to leave. He was a spy, 
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said the Romanian government. 

Americans of Romanian descent were 
beginning to worry about their arch- 
bishop, Policarp Morusca. He had been 
away 11 years. Archbishop Morusca of 
the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
America had gone to Romania on busi- 
ness in 1939. : 

‘He was stranded there during the war, 
and hasn’t come home yet. He must be 
a prisoner, Romanian-Americans have 
decided. They want somebody to take 
his place. 


Dezsery answers westerners 

A few minutes after his installation as 
the successor to Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
Laszlo Dezsery of Hungary began to ex- 
press his opinions about Western Lu- 
theran leaders. 

The new bishop had reasons for be- 
lieving Lutherans of other lands were 
not favorable toward him. Dr. Sylvester 
C. Michelfelder, executive secretary of 
the, Lutheran World Federation, had 
sharply denounced the manner in which 
Bishop Ordass had been removed and 
replaced. (Ordass had been imprisoned, 
stripped of his office before his release. 
Communists insisted Dezsery be elected 
—or Ordass would go back to jail.) 

Bishop Dezsery said to the assembly 
gathered to witness his installation: “We 
are receiving repeated messages of politi- 
cal excommunication from our western 
brethren, especially from leaders of the 
Lutheran World Federation, which, I 
must say, dismay us, because we would 
prefer to hear the voice of St. Peter and 
not the echo of his Vatican Vicar from 
either New York or Geneva.” 

Probably the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil (New York) and the Lutheran World 
Federation (Geneva, Switzerland) would 
continue to be doubtful about Dezsery. 
They would also ignore Dezsery’s advice 
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to follow “the doctrines and precepts of 
Marxism and Leninism with sympathy 
and without prejudice, as I myself have 
done.” 


Bishop versus doctor 

To teach youngsters about sin and 
punishment is unhealthy, Dr. Bertil Soder- 
ling believed. He wanted the Royal Medi- 
cal Board of Sweden to take action against 
a textbook, The Foundation, written for 
confirmands by Bishop Bo Giertz. 

The physician said that-teachings about 
eternal punishment are “a dogma of fear” 
against which students for confirmation 
are defenseless. What they need, he said, 
is “stimulation to independence, the tol- 
erant and free formation of attitudes 
which ought to be a basic pillar of a 
democratic society.” 

Bishop Giertz, one of Sweden’s fore- 
most novelists, replied that when Dr. 
Soderling demands government action 
against teachings of sin and guilt, “he is 
asking government authorities to forbid 
the education of our children in’ the 
Christian faith.” 


Missouri approves agreement 

Traditionally cautious Missouri Synod 

‘could find “nothing that contradicted 
Scripture” in a statement of doctrine on 
which its committee had reached agree- 
ment with a committee of the American 
Lutheran Church. 

The statement of belief will be sub- 
mitted to the ALC at its convention in 
October. But acceptance of the document 
would not necessarily mean that any 
steps will be taken toward union of Mis- 
souri with American Lutherans. “No 
action is to be taken by any member of 
the Synod which would overlook the fact 
that we are not as yet united,” said 
Missouri. 

Eventually the churches may declare 
themselves in fellowship, so members may 
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be officially transferred from one church 
to the other, pastors of one church may 
preach in pulpits of the other, and Ameri- 
can Lutherans may be permitted to re- 
ceive communion in Missouri churches. 


One difficulty in the way 

Missouri had one hurdle to get over ™ 
before it could declare itself in fellowship 
with the ALC. It must submit the doc- 
trinal statement to other churches of the 
Synodical Conference (Wisconsin Synod, 
Slovak Synod, Norwegian Synod) ‘“in- 
order to secure consent” to what it has” 
done. 

The Wisconsin Synod has become criti- 
cal of its Missouri brethren, and recently 
sent them six sharp questions which it 
wants answered, such as “Does the Mis-- 
souri Synod approve of the arrangement 
whereby prominent numbers of its official 
committees are serving with other Lu- 
theran bodies as sponsors of the book, 
Scouting in the Lutheran Church, pub- 
lished by the national Scout organization? 
If not, what will you do about the offense 
that was thus given?” 

Some Missourians, becoming impatient, 
have been saying in public that they hope: 
the Wisconsin Synod leaves the Synodical! 
Conference. 


More deaconesses coming 

Doors had been wide open for young 
women to train for full-time service ini 
the church. But not many had walked 
through the doors. 

This month the United Lutheran Board 
of Deaconess Work felt more encouraged 
than it had in a long time. Seventeen stu- 
dents had signed up to begin study for 
the diaconate in September. There might 
be a few more before school opens. 

Twenty-nine students now enrolled im 
the Baltimore and Philadelphia schools..} 
plus the 17 soon to arrive, make the larg-- 
est total there has ever been. 
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A five-year training program permits 
students to spend three years in a church 
college, two in the deaconess school, and 
emerge with a college degree as well as 
credentials as a deaconess. 

At the October convention of the 
United Lutheran Church there will be 
opportunity to dramatize the calling of 
deaconesses. Consecration of all gradu- 
ates ready to begin their work will take 
place at a public ceremony on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 8. 


Men for the ministry 

Theme of the Des Moines (Iowa) con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church— 
Oct. 4-12—will be “Christian leaders for 
tomorrow.” An effort will be made to 
stimulate recruiting of young men and 
women for full-time service in the church. 

From the ULC Board of Education will 
come an encouraging report on the num- 
ber of men now in training for the minis- 
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How MANY WILL BE MINISTERS? 


try. The report will state that even with 
a record number now on their way toward 
ULC pulpits, more are needed. 

There were 127 men graduated from 
colleges this spring who had announced 
their plans to enter a ULC theological 
seminary in September. For at least three 
years to come, an equal number to be 
graduated each year. will study for the 
ministry. 

Largest numbers of ministerial students 
are from the New York Synod (81), Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania (75), Central 
Pennsylvania Synod (68). 

Data had been gathered from the ULC 
synods about how many ministers they 
expect to need. There are now 197 con- 
gregations without pastors. About 100 
are needed every year to replace those 
who die or retire. Fifty can be employed > 
in new mission congregations. For for- 


eign missions and social mission positions, 
at least 18 men can be placed each year. 
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Brooklyn youngsters marched in big annual Sunday school parade 
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' Total: 264 new pastors needed imme- 
diately... . 175 more each year. 


Case for ULC "Supreme Court" 

To the United Lutheran Church “su- 
preme court”—the Commission on Ad- 
judication — the Wartburg Synod has 
appealed an action of the ULC Executive 
Board. 

The Board in 1949 defined a policy 
regarding establishment of home missions 
by ,“any linguistic synod which extends 
over the territory of other synods and 
whose continued separate life is justified 
by its linguistic character.” 

The Wartburg Synod with congrega- 
tions largely in Illinois and Wisconsin had 
formerly been a German-language group. 
Now 35 of its 49 congregations use Eng- 
lish only in their services. 

A 1920 convention ruling of the United 


~ Lutheran Church was the basis of an Ex- 


ecutive Board statement that “linguistic 
synods extending over the territory of 
other synods are not free to organize con- 
gregations which use the English language 
exclusively without the explicit consent 
of the other synod on whose territory the 
proposed new mission congregation is 
to be established.” 

The Executive Board recommended 
that the 1950 convention be asked to vote 
on a procedure to be followed.when a 
linguistic synod wishes to open an all- 
English mission. It involves channeling a 
request through the ULC officers to the 
synod on whose territory the mission field 
has been staked out. 

Questions for the Commission of Adju- 
dication from the Wartburg Synod are: 
“Can the Executive Board, or even the 
Church in convention assembled, distin- 
guish between constituent synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America? 
. . . What is the constitutional basis for 
the actions of the Executive Board? .. . 
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Will such an action of the Church, 
through the Executive Board, have an 
effect in the matter of Lutheran unity?” 


Men will pay everything 

Nothing at all should be put down in 
the 1951 United Lutheran Church budget — 
for the cost of educating church members ~ 
in stewardship. That was recommended 
by the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 

Laymen thought they could meet the - 
whole expense of the stewardship pro-- 
gram from their own treasury. Members — 
of the Laymen’s Movement pay a mini- | 
mum of $100 apiece each year. They hope 
to bring their enrollment up to 1,000 by 
the end of this year. (In 1945 it was 88; 
in 1948, 534). 

The ULC stewardship office expects to — 
spend $175,000 this year on its program 
of educating church members in generous — 
giving. Nearly half of the total will be 
for the annual stewardship movie, this 
year to be called “For Good or Evil.” 
Prints of the movies are rented or sold 
to churches outside the ULC, so that a 
large part of the cost is recovered. 

Besides making the annual movie, film- 
strips, and other visual aids, the steward- 
ship office prints large quantities of 
pamphlets and tracts for free distribution 
in the churches. Its staff members are 
constantly engaged in field trips through- 
out the synods. They plan stewardship 
conferences of laymen, address public 
meetings, and aid synodical committees 
in planning stewardship appeals. 


Tavern out of business 

If crusaders want to run liquor out of 
business in Missouri, all they have to do: 
is build churches within 100 feet of 
taverns. 

Broadway Baptist congregation in St. 
Louis, Missouri, erected its house of wor- 
ship close to a ten-year-old tavern. Mis- 
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ouri law stated: “No license shall be 
nranted for the sale of intoxicating liquor 
vithin 100 feet of any school, church, or 
iny other building used regularly as a 
ylace of religious worship.” 

Attorney General J. E. Taylor sup- 
yorted the law. The tavern will not have 
ts license renewed. Broadway Baptists 
vill have their new church—minus the 
near-by lure of whiskey. 


’reacher took beating 

Pastor John Giesbrecht had to fight 
vack or turn the other cheek. 

The Presbyterian minister of Martin, 
south Dakota, was violently attacked and 
seaten by Lee McCoy. Pastor Giesbrecht 
iad opposed McCoy’s application for a 
eer license at a city commission hearing 
n June. McCoy never got his license, 
Joainly because Martin city established its 
»wn municipal liquor business. 

Pastor Giesbrecht didn’t lift a hand 
o defend himself against McCoy. Result: 
hospital treatment for concussion, loose 
2eth, multiple abrasions. He “asked me 
do remove my glasses,” said Pastor Gies- 

‘recht, “and I complied.” 
| But McCoy will have to answer to a 
ourt. Mr. Giesbrecht intends to prose- 
ute “to the full extent of the law, not 
sut of a feeling of malice or revenge, but 
ecause I believe it is my solemn duty to 
phold laws for the benefit of the people.” 


'reacher gets rich 

“Three dollars and a spare tire” were 
ll Evangelist C. Thomas Tatten had when 
e came to Oakland, California, six years 


But Mr. Tatten—and his wife Beebe— 
Iso had a knack for preaching the kind 
f religion that makes people part with 
nany dollars. The evangelist piously 
reatened God’s wrath upon anyone who 
yould not contribute to his causes. His 
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“causes” were overwhelming: one high 
school (supposedly accredited to the Uni- 
versity of California), one seminary, also 
“highly” accredited. Besides these: an 
auditorium, orphanage, and radio station 
which were never built. 

By 1950 Evangelist Tatten owned a 
beautiful bank book. Over a million dol- 
lars ~had passed ‘through his slippery 
fingers-—$600,000 never accounted for. 
The preacher and his lady had enjoyed a 
dozen automobiles, 32 suits, numerous 
lavish evening gowns, and several non- 
religious gambling splurges in Reno. 

California justice found Tatten guilty 
on five counts of grand theft. Scene of 
the court, an Oakland city hospital: the 
evangelist had come down with a heart 
condition. Wife Beebe was not prose- 
cuted. 


Brevities 

“Good Christians should go to bed 
earlier on Saturday nights,” advised 
Bishop John S. Stamm of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church last month. “It 
is hard for pastors to preach to people 
who have been out past midnight playing 
cards or going to theaters and who are 
morally and mentally down on Sunday 
mornings,” he told a church conference 
in Buffalo. 


A Phoenixville (Pa.) woman was re- 
fused unemployment insurance when it 
was reported that she had refused to ac- - 
cept a job in a distillery. The Metropoli- 
tan Council of Christian Churches of Phil- 
adelphia carried her dispute to. the State 
Employment Compensation Board of Re- 
view. The council said the refusal to 
erant the woman unemployment compen- 
sation “opens the way for denial of con- 
stitutional rights to those whose religious 
convictions include total abstinence and 
opposition to the liquor industry.” 


World News Notes 


Why have deficits? 

PopuLAR RESENTMENT continues to 
grow against the U.S. Post Office ruling 
of ‘one mail delivery a day.” It has called 
forth a number of inquiries which the 
P.O. will find hard to answer. 1) Why did 
the Department have a deficit of over 
$500 million during 1949? A reason regu- 
larly’ offered is the suggested abuse by 
Congress of its mail-franking privilege— 
last year it totaled $1,200,000. 2) Why 
does the postal monopoly fail to pay its 
way? The reason may be found in the 
use of the Department as a pay-off office 
for political services to the party in power 
—a long-established practice. 

When Congress recently cut the P.O. 
demands for increased funds, it suggested, 
“Improve your methods, cut costs, put in 
machinery and reduce losses.” The cut 
administered by Congress was a mere | 
per cent. The retrenchment ordered by 
Postmaster General Donaldson was many 
times that. 


Not interested in politics 

WORKINGMEN ARE worrying the leaders 
of their unions. They are apathetic to- 
ward the political ambitions of their offi- 
cials to establish a formidable pressure 
group, or even to found a Labor Party 
of their own. This is indicated by the 
fact that contributions from individual 
workers steadily fall below official hopes 
and expectations. 

The AFL heads, having asked for a 
minimum annual contribution of $2 from 
each member, have so far averaged only 
3 cents per member for Labor’s League 
for Political Education. The same is true 
for CIO. 


Strike threat 
A STRIKE THREAT of delicacy and fi- 
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* position is not satisfactory when you com 


nesse has recently been reported from 
France. It emanated from the workin 
staff of the noted Hotel Meurice of Paris 
which pays its workers low wages. 
Employees, having been repeatedly de 
nied redress by the hotel management 
went over their heads and sent a persona 
letter in English to every guest—chiefl)) 
Americans. Reciting simply their hours 
work (50 weekly), and their pay ($33.5) 
to $45 monthly), they concluded wit? 
admirable but, suggestive restraint, “Ou 


pare these salaries with the cost of livin: 
.. . The staff’s desire is to make your sta’ 
with us as comfortable as possible, bu: 
in case our management persists in refus: 
ing us the desired increase, we apologiz) 
in advance for the inconvenience our dis; 
satisfaction would cause you.” 


A crown for Vogeler 

A MAN’S FREEDOM in exchange for 
crown poses a delicate question for th 
U.S. in dealing with Hungary and iv 
proposed barter for the return of Rober 
Vogeler. Incidentally, would this returr 
if effected, carry with it the clearance c 
Mr. Vogeler from all charges of guilt? 

St. Stephen’s crown is not merely a 
emblem of royalty, but a 1,000-year-oll 
symbol of power and rightful authority 
To the Hungarian public its possessio 
symbolizes the nation’s proudest trad 
tions. In the hands of the Communists | 
would become the final fastening of Hur) 
gary’s chains to the Soviet chariot. 

However, the problem is further con 
plicated. Because of its saintly halo—ty 
crown was bestowed upon Stephen by 
pope—this kingly symbol also has rel) 
gious significance. Some Roman Catholic 
believe the crown should go-to the Vat 
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can. Hungarian Protestants reply that the 
crown is a symbol important to Hun- 
| garians as a nation, and that it would be 
wrong and dangerous to send it to Rome. 

The freedom of a man becomes a pawn 
in diplomatic and religious maneuverings. 


Taxes 

Tax EvASION may be considered a fine 
art in France and Italy, at least an easy 
) chore for the tricky. An Italian, for in- 
stance, complies with the law which says 
| “he should file at least once in his life, 
then let the Government know if his in- 
come changes later.” 

It never does. No matter how wealthy 
he may become, his original small declara- 
} tion stands, and the Government seems to 
have no way of getting at,later facts. After 
all, the tax collectors must live! 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, re- 
{ sists all inquiries. If he is cornered, he 
begins to bargain with the tax officials, 
and usually gets away with murder. 

In both lands, the wage-earner has no 
chance to evade, because his income is 
, reported by his employer. At present tax 
reform is being reluctantly undertaken in 
both lands under pressure from exasper- 
ated U.S. officials on the field. They have 
warned the French and Italian authorities 
that Uncle Sam will not continue in- 
definitely to aid countries which make no 
proper efforts to collect their own taxes. 


India and socialism 

INDIA Is becoming a convert to private 
enterprise. When Premier Nehru’s Govy- 
ernment took active charge of public 
affairs in 1947, it framed a “mixed econo- 
my” program, doubtless based on the 
socializing ideas of the British regime. The 
plan was to nationalize certain industries, 
build government plants, and place strict 
controls on private enterprise. 

Now, three years later, Nehru’s Goy- 
ernment frankly admits its program is 
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“stalled not far from where it started.” 
Neither public nor private industry has 
been able to expand, because the threat 
of government control or competition had 
caused investors, domestic and foreign, to 
hold back. 

Under new provisions, India offers 1) 
private enterprise positive encouragement; 
2) nationalization of industry has been 
postponed for 10 years at least; 3) plans 
to build government steel plants have 
been abandoned, and public money is 
being offered to private steel men with 
which to expand; 4) a  state-trading 
agency plan has been pigeon-holed in- 
definitely; 5) a bill planning strict control 
over industry has had its teeth pulled; 6) 
a profit-sharing scheme, which had private 
industry worried, has been shelved. 


Won't plant 

THE YUGOSLAV government has been 
having trouble with its peasants. They 
have not taken kindly to the government’s 


spring-sowing plan because of the regula- 


tions attached to it. They object to the 
communization of the land which the 
sowing plan is intended to promote. 

The government is trying to concen- 
trate all political pressure on the dis- 


sidents by urging “all party men and local - 


authorities to mobilize individual peas- 
ants, whether they like it or not, and help 
them carry out the plan.” The peasants, 
however, continue stubborn. 

The result so far is, as reported in 


oe 


Borba, the official Communist organ, “a 


74 per cent sowing on the state farms, a_ 


90 per cent sowing on the peasant-owned 
co-operative farms, a 53 per cent sowing 
on private peasant-owned farms. 

Since these last are still in control of 82 
per cent of the nation’s total area of arable 
land, the final results seem to indicate 
little more than half a crop. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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U.S. FOREIGN POLICY in Asia was crys- 
tallized by the invasion of South Korea. 
In a few tense days, our attitude of watch- 
ful waiting was succeeded by military 
commitment and action. With virtual 
unanimity, our country’s top leaders cast 
the die for all-out resistance to Commun- 
ist military expansion. 

The decision was made in solemn 
awareness that it might mean the begin- 
ning of World War III. But the issues 
were so crucial that this was accepted as 
a calculated risk. At this writing there 
is strong hope that the fighting may be 
localized and that war with Russia may 
be avoided. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, armed aggression 
had taken the place of the familiar Com- 
munist pattern of infiltration and internal 
dissension. ‘This was what sounded the 

' warning bell. If the North Korean attack 
were permitted to succeed, the situation 
throughout Asia would become highly 
explosive. 

The Communists, having taken over 
China, had made a strong bid for the 
rest of Asia. In almost every country 
there had developed strong indigenous 
Communist movements, sparked by Rus- 
sian-trained leaders. They had succeeded 
in identifying themselves with the aspira- 
tions for national independence which 
had been sweeping Asia. 

In countries where the Communist 
threat was most acute, the U.S. had 
managed to keep the non-Communist na- 
tive elements in control of the situation 
by political support and economic aid. In 
spite of this, there had emerged danger 
spots where the balance of popular sup- 
port was perilously close: Iran, Indo- 
China, Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines. 
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CRISIS IN KOREA. 


If the idea should spread that Commun- 
ist strategy included the threat of armed! 
invasion, and that the U.S. would be 
unwilling or unable to defend the weaker 
countries, the situation could deteriorate’ 


rapidly. Fear of later reprisals by the 


Communists would undermine the morale’ 
of many who, with U.S. support, had! 
been willing to stand firm against the in- 
roads of Communism. — ; 
Our national leaders faced the possi- 
bility of an Asia suddenly set aflame by 
fear of Communism on the march. The 
decision to meet the threat at its source 
was a fateful one, but almost inevitable. 


Collective security 

What made the handling of the crisis. 
by the Security Council significant was 
that the principle of collective security 
was being threatened. The basic thesis of 
the UN is that outright aggression must 
be met by united resistance. The attack 
on South Korea was so clearly unpro- 
voked that it struck at the very heart of 
the UN’s reason for existence. 

The history of the Korean Republic 
pointed up the issue even more sharply. 
Brought to birth by the UN Commission 
on Korea, recognized as the only legal 
government in Korea, it had every right to 
claim UN protection. Here in clear-cut 
epitome /was the $64 question: Shall 
armed aggression be permitted in a world 
of law? 

Whether or not the answer shall be 
fought out in a world-wide conflict de- 
pends now on Russia. If Russia wants 
war and is prepared for it, Korea may be 
the pretext. If the Korean bonfire is 
stamped out without spreading, the UN 
will emerge as a new force for peace. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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No CHURCH BELL ever rings in the Bal- 
tic countries. Orders from the Communist 
governments silenced them. Services in 
{church are supervised by agents of the 
Russian secret police. A refugee, recently 
escaped from Latvia, told that he saw a 
pastor arrested right in his pulpit. 

This js the inside story of “freedom of 
worship” granted in the constitution of the 
USSR as applied in the Baltic countries, 
the only free European states thus far 
entirely incorporated in the Soviet Union 
and therefore in full process of “sovietiza- 
tion.” 


. SAID THE OFFICIAL periodical of the 
government of Latvia, Sovetskaja Latvija 
(incidentally not published in Latvian but 
in Russian) : 

“There can be no tolerance of religious 
superstition. The fact that the church 
is separated from the state does not mean 
that anti-religious propaganda should 
cease. Lenin taught us that religion is no 
private business and we cannot look on 
it indifferently. We need much more of 
aggressive spirit. There can be no mercy 
in the fight against religious preoccupa- 
tion.” 

This is quoted from an editorial pub- 
lished Sept. 9, 1949, monitored by a 
group of refugees in Sweden who regu- 
larly record broadcasts of the Soviet radio 
stations in the Baltic countries. These 
are often more interesting than broadcasts 


from Moscow, because the local stuff is 
! 2 


Mr. Liepa is a Latvian journalist who reached 
the U.S. as a DP immigrant. 
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o Church Bells in Latvia 


Communists have been relentless in destroying the church 


in a little country which used to be 70 per cent Lutheran 


not edited for general quotation, and 
therefore more revealing of the true situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS occupied Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania in 1940 they started 
to fight religion immediately. One of the 
first decrees was a solemn declaration 
that “from now on” church would be 
separated from state. Everybody was sur- 
prised since the church in Latvia always 
had been separated from the state. 

It did not take long to learn the differ- 
ence between separation and separation. 

In Latvia teaching of religion in all 
schools had been free to all denomina- 
tions. In public schools teachers of reli- 
gion were paid by state or community like 
any other teachers. The Communists 
ruled that it is forbidden to “influence 
religiously” any children up to 16. 

Pupils were forbidden to wear crosses 
or other signs of Christian faith. Teachers 
were forbidden to take active part in any 
kind of religious services even in their 
free time. This was a severe blow to 
rural congregations where teachers usu- 
ally were the church organists and choir 
leaders. All school children were com- 
pelled to attend lessons in anti-religious 
propaganda. 

The Latvian broadcasting system, 
owned by the state, had devoted a fair 
part of its time to all major denomina- 
tions. The Communists not only cut all 
broadcasts of services but also forbade 
recording of pipe organ concerts. They 
might remind people of church. 
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All religious newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications were forbidden. 
Editors of secular newspapers had to 
watch that the name of God never again 
would be spelled with a capital letter. 


RELIGIOUS HOLY DAYS were abolished. 
On ordinary Sundays meetings and lec- 
tures on Marxism and Leninism were 
organized in factories and schools. They 
were timed to coincide with services in 
church. Those who attended the meet- 
ings were registered, absentees warned, 
often arrested for reasons never officially 
declared. 

On holy days—now regular working 
days—the political commissars were es- 
pecially careful about checking absentees 
from work. If illness could not be proved 
by official doctors of the Communist dis- 
pensaries, people were liable for severe 
punishment. Another fine-looking para- 
graph of the Russian constitution “guar- 
antees every citizen of the Soviet Union 
the right to work.” A law not included 
in the constitution gives the government 
the right to punish absentees from work 
with up to five years’ imprisonment. 

Even celebrating of Christmas was for- 
bidden. Said the official newspaper of the 
Latvian Communist’s Party, “Cina” (this 
one published in Latvian) in an editorial 
of December 1949: 

“In our days celebrating of Christmas 
has an especially reactionary sense. The 
whole world is involved in a fight between 
the camp of democracy and progress, led 
by the Soviet Union, and the camp of im- 
perialists. The parasites who for centuries 
have been feeding themselves with blood 
and tears, the capitalists, led by Ameri- 
can monopolists, now are feeling the end 
of their time approaching. With desperate 
efforts they try to enforce their shattered 
positions. Their propaganda for 
‘peace in the class-struggle’ gets more and 
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more intensive and Christmas is a time 
of festival of this propaganda.” 


SINCE THE CHURCH was separated fromm 
the state but the state “had responsibility 
for public order,” ringing of church bells 
was forbidden. Soon thereafter it was 
forbidden to hold any kind of religious 
services outside the churches, which 
meant that not even Christian funerals 
were possible without special permission 
of the “people’s police.” Refugees who 
have escaped recently report that the 
Communists went one step further after 
the war, also requiring special permission 
for Christian weddings. The tax, or rather 
the price for such permission, is 400) 
rubles, an average man’s monthly salary. 

Six weeks after the Russians had occu- 
pied the Baltic countries the theological 
faculties of the Latvian university, the 
Lutheran college in Riga, and the Lu- 
theran high school of theology were 
closed. This decree of August 5, 1940, 
was followed by instructions that neither 
professors nor students of theology should! 
be employed as teachers or in any job in 
government institutions. 

The libraries, museum, archives of the 
theological faculties were to be destroyed. 
Eighteen thousand copies of a newly 
printed Lutheran hymnbook were dis- 
covered in a publishing house. They were: 
all destroyed. The same was done with 
Bibles. Other religious books were re- 
moved from schools and public libraries. 


THE COMMUNISTS FELT that all this did 
not help them reach their goal. On the 
contrary, more people than ever went to 
churches. 

Then the Communists started to ruin 
the church by economic means. Proper- 
ties of all churches were confiscated or, 
as the Communists termed it, nationalized. 
The former owners were compelled to 
pay taxes, insurance, and mortgages for 
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the current year. Not only the churches 
themselves but also parsonages, all other 
church buildings, and even cemeteries 
were declared “property of the people.” 
The state confiscated all money on 
deposit. 

In cities the congregations were com- 
pelled to pay rent for use of their own 
‘churches. In rural areas the drive started 
by evicting clergymen from parsonages, 
often with only a few hours’ notice. Fur- 
niture and other personal belongings were 
thrown outdoors. 

The pastor of Sakasleja was thrown 
out from his home on a rainy autumn day. 
'He went on the road with a child in his 
arms, not knowing where to go. Farmers 
were warned not to give evicted clergy- 
men shelter. Doing that would be re- 
garded as an act hostile to the state. 

Many would have helped the pastors 
anyway. But most of the clergymen re- 
fused for fear of bringing their friends 
into danger. It became almost a custom 
for pastors to arrange shelter for them- 
selves in church attics. 


MILITIAMEN, USUALLY FORMER vaga- 
bonds and other doubtful characters, 
started to go around in churches, smoking, 
spitting on the floor, sitting on altars, 
never taking their caps off. They “assessed 
property.” A wave of new expenses was 
imposed on congregations. A “tax” 
should be paid for all inventories, even 
for the square and cubic dimensions of 
the churches. A comparatively small 
country congregation of Vecpicbalga, was 
compelied to pay 18,000 rubles in tax. 
The alternative was to lose even the right 
to “rent” its own church for services. 

Churches had to pay a special. tariff 
for electricity, the same as paid by movies, 
restaurants, and night clubs, because “all 
places of amusement are treated equally.” 


IT SEEMS THAT in some cases, besides 
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the intention of disturbing church life, the 
Russian officials—then for the first time 
being a country outside of the Soviet 
Union—were really amazed by the fact 
that clergymen could exist as a profes- 
sional group. The few pastors in Russia 
are pastors only part-time. 

Without hesitation these officials de- 
clared that pastors never should be 
allowed to employ servants. “Persons 
themselves unnecessary to the state shall 
not be allowed to exploit labor.” Clergy- 
men had to pay 75 per cent more income 
tax. “A workman is useful to the state 
by his work, but a parasitic clergyman 
must pay for the privilege of living in the 
Soviet state.” 

In spite of emphatic promises to the 
contrary, given by the Latvian Commun- 
ists, Moscow enforced nationalization of 
all farms larger than 74 acres. Owners 
were still entitled to keep 74 acres. This 
“privilege” of keeping at least a part of 
their property was not granted to con- 
gregations, or to clergymen owning farms. 
(In Latvia it was as usual to have a private 
farm for the minister as to have a home 
in America.) Whenethe archbishop of 
the Lutheran church, representing 70 per 
cent of the faithful in Latvia, wanted to 
raise some questions about this, the com- 
missar in charge of the nationalization 
refused to see him. 


IT CERTAINLY WAS NOT an accident that 
in the Baltic countries the first anti-reli- 
gious decrees were those concerned with 
schools and youth. Also now,,after almost 
five years of uninterrupted Soviet rule in 
Latvia, the anti-religious drive is mostly 
concerned with schools. “Cina,” the 
Communist newspaper, stated in an edi- 
torial of September 9, 1949, “Religion 
does not decay by itself. Therefore it is 
the duty of the press, the schools, the 
higher institutions of education and cul- 
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ture to fight religious preoccupations. Our 
schools still do not pay enough attention 
to the developing of materialistic views. 
‘There are reports of teachers tolerating 
religions.” 

When the Latvian archbishop Dr. 
Teodor Grunbergs went into exile in 
1944, the synod appointed Pastor Irbe as 
acting archbishop. Now the Soviet radio 
presents a Pastor Turss as acting arch- 
bishop without any mention of who ap- 
pointed him or what happened to Pastor 
Irbe. 

In a radio broadcast, the Commun- 
ist-appointed archbishop, Pastor Turss, 
said, “We now have 310 Lutheran 
churches in Latvia. . . . There are 107 
clergymen ... . New clergymen are or- 
dained from among the former students 
of theology .. .” 

Refugees have repeatedly reported 
about this situation, referring to these 
“ordained students” as the “new Russian- 
educated pastors preaching Communism.” 


ns 


Notwithstanding this, if Turss told the 
truth, only one third of the Latvian 
Lutheran churches have their pastors.. 
Latvian church leaders in exile are skep- 
tical even about these figures, knowing: 
how many of the clergymen have been 
arrested, deported, killed, or in exile. 
There are no exact statistics about the: 
death toll the Latvian clergymen have had! 
to pay. 


THESE FACTS, COMPILED from personal 
experience, reliable reports of~ Latvian. 
pastors in exile, reports of recent refugees, 
and Soviet radio broadcasts, are samples 
of the Communist way of “separating, 
church from state” as practiced in coun- 
tries entirely shut off by a curtain almost 
without leaks. A prerequisite of sovietiza- 
tion is annihilation of religion. “Religion 
and Communism are irreconcilable,” said 
radio Riga on October 26, 1949. “The 


fight against religion is the fight for 
Communism.” 


SoME CALt It FAITH 


FIVE YEARS AGO a congregation in a so-called “decadent” section 
of one of our larger cities ventured to refinish the exterior of its 


church property. 


It proved to be a “ten-day wonder.” No house painting had been 
done in that neighborhood since before the late depression. 
That painting project started a painting campaign in the neigh- 
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borhood. Property owners thought—and said—‘Well, if that church 
has enough faith in this community to improve its property, why 
shouldn’t we?” Ae 

The next step was the cleaning up of half a dozen vacant lots 
which for years had been a community liability. On four of those 
lots new buildings have been erected. The other two are occupied 
by attractive fenced-in lawns. 

And the church which had faith enough in the community to 
begin improving its property—during each of those five years—has 
shown an appreciable annual net gain in membership, coincidental 
with the complete renovation of its church property on a “pay-as- 
you-go”’ basis. —R. L. WAGNER 
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uerto Ricans Make Progress 


‘By HENRY ENDRESS 


New methods of church work are being introduced among 


the eager people of the 50-year-old mission in Puerto Rico 


WATCH THE PUERTO RICco mission field. 
Things «are happening there. 

Take this, for example: 

Seven teams of laymen and women 
were called together by Pastor Herminio 
Diaz at the Lutheran Church of the Di- 
vine Saviour, Catano. Pastor Royal E. 
Lesher, ULC director of evangelism, 
trained them and then sent them out into 
the homes of Catano. Twelve evangelism 
visits were made, and within one hour 
eight adults made commitments to come 
to Pastor Diaz’ instruction class. 

That’s a fine addition to this church: 
when these adults of five families come 
into the congregation, they will bring 
their children with them, too. And most 
Puerto Rican families have 5 to 10 chil- 
dren. 

Or take this stewardship story: 

Pastor Carlos Torres of Gethsemane 
Church, Dorado, tells of a shoe repair- 
man in his congregation who suddenly 
caught the fire of Christian tithing and 
increased his giving from 45 cents to 
$150 a year. 

And the layman didn’t stop there: he 
brought his father into the congregation, 
and together, father and son, now are 
strong influences in the development of 
this congregation that is making a special 
appeal to young people. 


Mr. Endress is secretary of stewardship in the 
United Lutheran Church. Recently he visited 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to explain 
his ideas of stimulating increased giving among 
church people 
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RASTORS AND LAYMEN are organizing 
vigorous programs in stewardship and 
evangelism—the outgrowth of a week of 
special emphasis on these subjects. Pas- 
tor Lesher, ULC director of evangelism, 
and Henry Endress, stewardship secretary 
and executive director of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, were invited to 
Puerto Rico in April for a heavy schedule 
of rallies in several churches plus a three- 
day institute. 

Thirty pastors and laymen and women 
assembled at MacLean Conference 
Grounds, for the three days of study, 
discussion, and planning for year-round 
stewardship and evangelism activities that 
are to be climaxed by a well-organized 
visitation program for evangelism in the 
spring and a stewardship Every Member 
Visit in the fall. 

Key man in the planning is Pastor 
Eduardo Roig, president of the Puerto 
Rico Conference and pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Monte- 
flores, San Juan. Pastor Roig is the first 
ordained native pastor in the Puerto Rico 
mission field. Printed material for the 
stewardship and evangelism work ahead 
was distributed by Pastor William G. 
Arbaugh, secretary for Latin America, 
Board of American Missions. 


FOR EVANGELISM there were Spanish 


folders and tracts on such subjects as 
“What Lutherans Believe” and “Why I 
Should Be a Lutheran.” An evangelism 
manual, outlining steps in conducting a 
visitation evangelism program, will be 
published in January. 
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PasToR EDUARDO ROIG 
First Puerto Rican Lutheran ordained 


The stewardship manual, a translation 
and adaptation of “Doing God’s Work,” 
published by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, was distributed at the insti- 
tute. The Spanish edition was prepared by 
Antonio Contreras and Pastor Francisco 
Molina with special chapters by Pastor 
Arbaugh. Two stewardship tracts, “Un- 
scriptural Giving” and “Gratitude Com- 
pels” by Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, the 
ULC’s former stewardship secretary, were 
reprinted in the Puerto Rico conference 
magazine, E/ Testigo, and will soon be 
issued as tracts. ; 

A Spanish edition of the Jesus of Naz- 
areth folder, issued by the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement last fall, is now on press 
in San Juan for use next fall by ULC 
congregations in Puerto Rico, New York, 
and Argentina. Part of the cost of these 
Spanish reprints is being underwritten by 
the Laymen’s Movement, the balance by 
the Puerto Rico conference and the Board 
of American Missions. 


A SPANISH tape recording was pre- 
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pared at the three-day institute for the 
stewardship filmstrip, “Teamwork,” which 
explains the.““why and how” of the Every 
Member Visit. The Spanish version of 
the script was prepared by Pastors Roig 
and Arbaugh. Voices portraying the char- 
acters in Spanish are the pastors of the 
area. 

All names of the cast have been 
changed, excepting that of Everett Mit- 
chell, well-known Lutheran layman and 
director of NBC’s National Farm and 
Home Hour, who plays the leading role 
in the production. Pastor Weber of the 
English version becomes Pastor Martinez 
in the Spanish version. Ted Simmons 
becomes Pedro Garcia, Jeff Harkins be- 
comes Demetrio Rivera, and: Fred Nor- 
book, Jaime Davila. 

While the evangelism program will now 
be an organized effort in the congrega- 
tion, it was a work carried on mainly by 
pastors in past years. In some congrega- 
tions, a pastor must visit every family of 
the congregation once a week if he ex- 
pects everyone to be in church Sunday 
morning. He also made the visits to 
prospective members in his area. 

Pastor Evaristo Falco of St. Paul’s 
Church, San Juan, has a group of men 
who meet periodically for talks and dis- 
cussions of religious topics. This group 
has been used in inviting new members 
into the group and into membership 
classes. Pastor Falco has also been tre- 
mendously effective in enlisting trades- 
people and servicemen of the area for 
his congregation. 


ONE CONGREGATION, First Church, San 
Juan, Pastor Elmer Oleson, pioneered last 
fall and conducted the first Every Mem- 
ber Visit in Puerto Rico. This was done 
in a limited fashion but brought results. 
The budget was oversubscribed and sey- 
eral persons became tithers. A follow-up 
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EXPLAINING EVANGELISM 


Dr. Royal Lesher addresses conference 


PUERTO RICANS SEE “LiKe A Micuty ARMY” 


Pastor William yee: exhibits stewardship film 


<< 
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‘ PuERTO RICANS ARE BUILDING FINE CHURCHES: , heey 
This one is Transfiguration Church at Rio Piedras 


EveryY-MEMBER VISIT 


Visitor explains church teachings at home in Catano 


JosE Luis HERNANDEZ 


Chairman of committee 


isit was conducted in April to keep the 
vembers of the congregation informed 
nd active. 

The congregation with the outstanding 
tewardship record is the Church of the 
Jivine Saviour which, under the direc- 
on of Pastor Diaz, launched an evan- 
elism program this spring. The begin- 


ning of the stewardship advance dates 
back through the 23-year pastorate of the 
late Rev. Salustiano Hernandez. 

Pastor Hernandez built up his steward- 
ship and evangelism programs by being 
the “walkingest pastor” on the island. He 
broke all records for visiting. To train 
his laymen, he took one or two along 
with “him on his‘ pastoral calls. Even 
during depression days, giving was gen- 
erous. The congregation has purchased 
a chapel and lot and gave it to the Board 
of American Missions and is the only one 
that pays the full salary of its pastor and 
a mission worker. 

Pastors and laymen agreed at the in- 
stitute that in the evangelism and stew- 
ardship programs suggested by the church 
they have the answer to a real advance in 
the Puerto Rico field. The evangelism 
and stewardship committee headed by 
Jose Luis Hernandez, a layman and son 
of Pastor Hernandez, are planning in- 
stitutes for lay leaders and lay retreats. 
And Pastor Arbaugh and Pastor Roig 
are preparing additional helps in the 
Spanish language, to do the job more 
effectively. 

Watch the Puerto Rico mission field. 
Things are happening. 


SONG OF LOVE 


THOUGH I SING with the voice of a basso profundo or a coloratura 
soprano, and have not love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of musical interpretation and under- 
stand all sensitive emotions, and have a good academic knowledge of 
the whole art of music, and though I have all confidence so that I could 
attempt to sing the most difficult arias, and have not love, I am nothing. 

But a consecrated musician, who loves God and his fellowmen, and 
who uses his knowledge and technique to express the truths of Chris- 
tianity is one of God’s disciples. As he sings his message of love, with 
radiant face and thrilling voice, he may reach the heart of worshipers 
who do not respond to the spoken word, but who feel and understand 


the soul of music. 
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L. David MILLER 
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7 The False God of Freedom 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Man's desire to be free may be merely a reflection of his 


unwillingness to yield to the requirements of group life. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF democratic society 
with two tyrannies in one generation has 
tempted the defenders of democracy to 
exalt freedom as the one value which is 
worth defending. The freedom of demo- 
cratic society is its most obviously unique 
characteristic when compared with fascist 
or communist totalitarianism. Further- 
more it is the one value upon which 
Christians and secularists—of all shades 
of political opinion—find some measure 
of agreement. 

From a Christian standpoint this ex- 
cessive emphasis upon freedom is some- 
what questionable. Frequently it is re- 
lated to an individualistic interpretation 
of life which seems to suggest that the 
individual is an end in himself. Actually 
the Christian love commandment makes 
it clear that no one can be his own end. 

We are to find our life by losing it. We 
are to fulfill our life by the love of God 
and our neighbor. We must of course re- 
sist the modern idolatries which make the 
state, the nation, or a class into a false 
god. But‘we ought also to understand that 
these idolatries sometimes arose in reac- 
tion to the individualistic idolatries of the 
past century, according to which each 
individual could complete himself within 
himself. 


THIS INDIVIDUALISTIC IDOLATRY failed 
to do justice to the place which commun- 


Dr. Niebuhr, professor at Union Seminary, 
New York City, is author of "The Nature and 
Destiny of Man" and numerous other highly 
influential books. 
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ity has in God’s plan for man. The com 
munity is as primordial as the individual 
No individual can be whole except i 
community. The real problem of ou 
civilization is how to create and to restori 
community within terms which are set b: 
modern technics. A technical civilizatio1 


‘has tended to destroy ancient and tradi 


tional communities (the family for in 
stance), and to create a potential world 
wide community, without actualizing it. — 
The purely coercive achievement o 
community in fascism and communism i 
obviously wrong. But it is a wrong an 
swer to a problem which a democratii 
society has not solved, except in the sens; 
that it has avoided the dangerously fals 
answers of fascism and communism. 


ANOTHER REASON why Christians mus 
beware of an idolatrous devotion to free 
dom as the only value of life is becaus 
we know something about human sinful 
ness and can therefore never be certai’ 
that pure freedom may not issue ij 
anarchy. : 

Recently a “Christian Freedom Foun 
dation” was organized for the purpose o’ 
proving that “Christian love can be th 
basis of our society” and that the “fre: 
market is the most efficient and mutuall! 
helpful system.” Actually the “fre 
market,” which is undoubtedly an integra 
part of the democratic system, rests idec: 
logically not upon the Christian idea 
love but upon the eighteenth-centur® 
notion that human selfishness is not ver’ 
dangerous and needs no other check bus 
the selfishness of others. 
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It was because this particular check did 
ot prevent the strong from exploiting the 
veak that injustice arose in a free society 
nd these gave rise to various social re- 
entments and social conflicts. 

It is true that perfect love combines the 
‘alues of both freedom and order. But 


in a society of sinful men we cannot 
achieve, but only distantly approximate 
the harmony of order and freedom. If 
we become complacent about injustices 
in a free society we play into the hands 
of those who are willing to annul freedom 
for the sake of achieving justice. 


AND THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


By HELMER O. OLESON 


A layman thinks about immortality 


“SOMETIMES I wonder what immortal- 
ty is like,” was the rather unusual remark 
ny dentist made to me the other day 
while he was drilling my teeth. “I have a 
eeling that it is like radiation.” 

The life everlasting is so seldom men- 
ioned in casual everyday conversation 
that I was surprised at the dentist. He 
made me realize how lost people are in 
he life around them and how little con- 
cerned with ultimate realities. Further 
onversation with him revealed that his 
srandson had recently died. That turned 
he dentist’s thoughts to the meaning of 
xistence. . 


THE FOLLOWING Day I introduced the 
subject of immortality into a luncheon 
discussion with a friend. Strangely 
enough, the friend was intrigued. “Do you 
<now?” he asked, “This is a subject I have 
1ever really given any genuine thought. 
Yet, now that I think about it, I find I 
rave definite ideas about it. I really feel 
that the spirit of man will live again in 
some disembodied manner far from this 
world.” 

The subject was of particular interest 
© me also, as a close friend died several 
nonths ago. This man had been a delight- 
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ful companion for almost twenty years. 
He had an unusual degree of personal 
charm. He:was the type of individual who 
just won’t stay dead. His spirit of fine 
fun and good fellowship still persists. 
Somehow, I would not be surprised if he 
should walk into the office Ageia where 
we worked together. 


THE STRANGE, mystic qualities of the 
human personality most certainly must 
transcend the darkness of the grave. The 
enigma of death is no less startling than 
the enigma of life itself, and the mystery 
of human individuality. This very life is 
miraculous. 

There are 2,170,000,000 people now 
alive in the world, according to a recent 
Atlas. The U.S. population increases at 
the rate of 200,000 people a month. When 
one also pauses to consider the trillions 
of human beings who have lived and 
loved and laughed and died since the 
beginning of time, it fills the mind with 
wonder. This very fact, an awareness of 
the innumerable human beings in the 
world, has made some people wonder if 
the Almighty is really mindful of their 
existence. 

Yet, each of the billions of human 
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beings inhabiting the earth today has a 
different set of fingerprints. Each man 
and woman and child has a different set 
of thoughts, memories, experiences. None 
of us melts into a formless mass of hu- 
manity. All have individuality, even as the 
snowflakes, with their magnificent crys- 
tals, are different. You are You and I am 
I. We are not identical, and God can care 
for each of us. 


CiTizENsuiP in the Holy City is avail- 
able to all. “In My Father’s House,” said 
Jesus, “there are many mansions.” In 
a world of the spirit there is room for all. 
Each human soul is precious to the Al- 
mighty. It must be so, as a part is as 
important as the whole. If a spoke is 
loose, the wheel will break. A radio goes 
dead if a tiny tube is altered. The small- 
est part is significant. 

A leaf is as important as the tree. One 
cannot exist without the other perma- 
nently. The drop of water is as important 
as the ocean. The mark of God’s work- 
manship is on everything he has created. 


A working philosophy of life a 
ignore death and the hope of immortality, 
Our eyes have been too much on the 
ground. In the divine compo 
death can have no sting. 

“I live in the eternal,” said a great 
philosopher recently when he was ques- 
tioned as to his home and activities. This 
type of religious experience, known well 
to the mystic, should be possible for many 
others who wish to enter the City of God. 
If one looks at all things against the 
background of eternity, he will sense the 
existence of a reality which lies beneath 
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all appearances. 


Such a man will recognize that the life 
everlasting is no more strange and im- 
possible than mortality, no more miracu- 
lous than the life now going on around us. 
Such a man will not be overawed by the 
thought that he is only a tiny part in the 
scheme of things, or depressed by the 
realization that this earth is but a particle 
of star-dust. He will instead remember 
that he is an individual soul, different 
from all other souls, precious to his Lord. 


NOT SO MANY FLOWERS, PLEASE 


By WALTER PFEFFER 


Extravagant display of flowers at a funeral uses up money that 


could be an enduring memorial for one whom we have loved 


AT A RECENT FUNERAL the director esti- 
mated that the floral wreaths cost at least 
five hundred dollars. At another funeral 
the director said, “Speaking conserva- 
tively, these flowers cost at least two 
thousand.” All this money spent on 
flowers which wilt within a few hours! 

There is a feeling, growing in Christian 


circles, that money spent in excess on 
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flowers at funerals does not honor the 
memory of the departed loved one. Their 
memory would live longer if this money 
were used for the Christian work they 
loved. 

One man, faced with death, asked his 
friends to give money to child welfare 
work in his memory. Instead of spending 
a lot on flowers that would wilt, they 
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hould give this sum to societies that help 
1omeless children. 

He had always loved this kind of work 
md had spent a great deal of time and 
noney on it. He felt that this would be 
‘ctually doing what the Lord wished. 
“any a homeless child would receive 
“hristian love and care through these 
afts. 


EVERYWHERE THIS FEELING is gaining 
sopularity. People ask how this can be 
lone. What are these memorial wreaths 
hat are used for this purpose? The an- 
wer is very simple, but it does take a little 
‘xplaining to be carried on intelligently. 

When one of your friends passes away 
ind you want to honor his memory 
hrough a memorial wreath you must 
nake preparations. 

Churches and societies that use the 
nemorial wreath keep a supply on hand. 
They are small folded cards. Opening the 
nemorial folder we see printed words 
omething along this order, “In loving 
nemory of — a memorial gift has been 
riven to the (name of institution, society, 
yr other cause for which the gift has been 
riven). On the opposite inside page is a 
ist of names or name of the donor intro- 
luced by words simiiar to these, “To the 
lory of God this gift of love was given 
y—.” ; 

If these memorial folders are not imme- 
liately available, an ordinary Christian 
ympathy card can be used. Merely insert 
‘note that a memorial gift has been given 
n honor of the departed, stating for what 
urpose the gift is being used. 
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SOME CONGREGATIONS have a memorial 
wreath chairman who receives these gifts 
and sends them to their designated place. 
The memorial folders are given to the 
officiating pastor or the memorial wreath 
chairman, who gives them to the bereaved 
family. It is a good policy not to write 
on the memorial folder the amount of 
money that has been given in memoriam. 
People might feel that_one person should 
receive larger memorial gifts than others 
and this would soon defeat the purpose 
of the memorial wreath. 

The various Christian causes that can 
be supported through memorial wreaths 
are without limit. Some are child welfare 
institutions and organizations, old folks’ 
homes, hospitals, missions (both foreign 
and home), Christian educational institu- 
tions, endowment funds for students 
studying for Christian service. 

gWhere the memorial wreaths are being 
used, some institutions report an income 
of over one thousand dollars a month 
from them. Some institutions depend 
almost completely upon the memorial 
wreaths. : 

The general appearance of the memo- 
rial folder should bring out the Christian 
hope of the resurrection to life eternal. 
This is a message of Christian hope and 
comfort to the mourners. 

The growing popularity of the use of 
the memorial wreath is evidence of the 
Christian faith that a gift of money in- 
vested in Christian service is a fine way 


of honoring the memory of our departed 


loved ones. 


“If God were good,” says the world, “the sin of the earth would 
break his heart”; to which the preacher answers, pointing to Calvary, 


“See his breaking heart.” 
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—GEoRGE A. BUTTRICK 
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LITTLE GIRL, DON’T CRY! 


By JULIET TOUBIN SAUNDERS 


Father was so big and sometimes spoke so roughly that his 


small daughter was too timid to try to say she loved him 


HER FATHER STOOD a million miles 
above her. He was tremendous, his stom- 
ach big, his eyes wide and bright, his 
frown deep and heavy. Looking up at 
him, Sylvy was a doll—small, make- 
believe. But when he spoke, she was real 
again, for her cheeks blushed with fright 
and the rest of her shivered. 

“Rest a while before we go!” 
impatiently, his voice powerful. 

“I—I'm really not tired, Papa. I came 
right home today. I didn’t even play in 
the school yard.” She always felt like 
bowing to him, like finding excuses... 

“Oh.” He didn’t sound happy about it. 
But then he never seemed to be simply 
happy about anything. He was either very 
gay and laughed a lot or very angry and 
growled a lot.. She was forever breathless 
with him, uneasy about what would come 
next. 

Unexpectedly he patted her shoulder 
and told her to get on a coat and hat. She 
went hastily to do it... 


he said 


GETTING IN NEXT to him in the old, 
painted-over Buick, Sylvy hoped to her- 
self that the car would start this time with- 
out too much trouble. Papa got furious 
when the motor stuck and he would shout 
so that the neighbors could hear and she 
could die with the embarrassment. 

She held herself together tensely, then 
collapsed with relief. There had only 
been a few grunts and starts, and Papa 
looked almost pleased as they went roll- 
ing down the hill. Everything was all 
right, except— 

Sylvy thought about herself. Whether 
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she would be frightened of the doctor, toe 
. . . Sometimes she thought she must be 
at fault, being frightened so easily. She 
made up her mind to be brave this time. 

After all, it would be worth it. That 
large mole right on the end of her nose 
did make her look funny. And the doctor 
had said it might grow as she got older. 
She wondered if the doctor would make 
a little fire in his office to burn it out o1 
whether he would use a gas jet. Swallow- 
ing dryly, she stared out the window of 
the car. Her hands were all sticky— 


THESE MOMENTS alone with Papa were 
strained, for she never knew what to say 
or whether she should say anything. Usu- 
ally there were no words spoken at all and 
the silence would surround her suspi- 
ciously, ready to pounce on her if she 
made a wrong move. é 

She felt as if she had a fever, wishing 
suddenly that she had. Then she could 
stay in bed and drink sugary tea and 
munch on crackers and cream cheese and 
not worry about anything. Now there 
were so many things to worry about—the 
doctor, talking or not talking to Papa, the 
needle ./. . for that was another thing: 
the doctor would probably use a needle, 

If it wasn’t the drill at the dentist, it 
ewas a needle at the doctor’s. . . She sat 
forward, banging her feet nervously 
against the floor board of the car. But 
the thought that this might disturb Papa 
soon stopped her. Perhaps it had already, 
for he pulled the brake abruptly. She 
waited, suspended in doubt. 

He got out of the car, slamming the 
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door after him. She moved over behind 
the wheel, leaned her chin over the win- 
dow sill, and watched him go into a candy 
store. Perhaps Papa would stay in the 
store a long time... 


HE CAME OUT so quickly she bumped 
her chin trying to get back to her seat. 
And then she saw he had two ice cream 
cones with him. 

“Here,” he said, putting one in her 
hand. He started the car again. It was 
chocolate, a beautiful cone with two 
scoops. For a moment she wanted to 
say something friendly aloud to her 
father, like ‘“‘Isn’t this good?” or “Mine is 
delicious, isn’t yours?” but she could not 
manage it somehow. 

He sat high and broad next to her and 
she imagined that her voice would sound 
tiny and silly. So she made long, slow 
paths in the ice cream with her tongue 
and the moments went by in tasty dream- 
ICSSiel 


THEY WERE THERE too soon. The 

wooden shingled house, then the second 
floor office, dim in the waiting room and 
startling bright in the room with the 
white-sheeted table. Walking back ‘and 
forth, her father made noisy, heavy 
sounds with his shoes as Sylvy was being 
dressed in a hospital gown and lifted up 
onto the table. The doctor “hemmed,” 
clearing his throat but did not look up 
from arranging his instruments. 
“Would you wait in the other room, 
please,” he said finally in such a com- 
manding voice that Sylvy held tight to 
‘the table, expecting the thunderous 
‘refusal. 

“Well—!” Papa started furiously. Then 
‘he stared at the doctor’s back and re- 
jpeated, “Well . . .” and no more. He 
‘turned to Sylvy but she gazed back at 
him without seeing, forgetting him in the 
panic of the glaring light, the instruments 
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flashing vividly ... She could see no fire, 
no gas jet, and the uncertainty of what 
was to do it scared her. 

When the door closed behind her 
father, she wished frantically for him to 
return. For the doctor had turned and 
was smiling at her. 

“Close your eyes,” he said. _ 

She did so willingly, hoping to lose her- 
self in darkness. Once ‘there though, she 
was lost but even more afraid. She stayed 
in the darkness, as if her back were turned 
and anything might leap upon her from 
behind. Her fingers nailed the sides of 
thestable wana, 


ALL AT ONCE her nose burned and 
stung and quivered in a fierce attack of 
pain. Small, sharp pains followed, mount- 
ing in agony. She opened her eyes and 
a long needle accused her. She screamed. 
The doctor smiled at her and she 
screamed harder. 

The door came flying open. “Are you 
all right?” her father shouted. 

The doctor laughed very heartily and 
said, “Take it easy.” He added, “You 
can sit up now.” 


Gingerly, Sylvy raised herself up from % 


the table and reached for her nose. 

“Don’t touch.” The doctor pushed 
away her hand. 

“Is she all right?” The voice boomed. 

The doctor chuckled under his breath 
so only Sylvy could hear. She was startled, 
for he did not seem to take her father 
seriously. He was not at all alarmed. 

“She’s all right,” the doctor answered 
at last. He cupped Sylvy’s elbows with 
his hands and set her down on the floor, 
Untying the laces at her neck, he took 
off the hospital gown and folded it up. 
Then he dabbed some. vaseline on her 
nose and covered it with a piece of gauze. 
“Goodby,” he announced gayly. 

Sylvy stood still in amazement. Her 
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nose hurt, it burned, it stung, and this 
man said “good-by” as if nothing had 
happehed. He had stuck a needle into 
her and now he said nothing about it. 
“By,” she whispered indignantly and fol- 
lowed her father out. 


WHEN THEY WALKED down the stairs, 
Papa took her hand in his, and the warm 
embrace both comforted and surprised 
her. She could not remember when she 
had ever felt Papa’s hand so tenderly in 
hers. It had always either pulled at her 
or thrust at her, as if she were a thing. 
This new sensation made her, instead, a 
person. 

He opened the car door and helped her 
in. Then he went around to the other side 
and banged the door after him. He sat 
for what seemed a long while, not saying 
anything, not starting the car. 

“Does it hurt?” he asked at last. The 
low, mild voice was a wonder to her. 

Sylvy’s nose tightened with pain and 
the tears that began running to her eyes. 
It had hurt and it did. She turned her 
head toward him and saw his face not 
frowning but full of soft, sympathetic 
creases. His large eyes held pain, too. 
They made her sorry for herself and she 
presented her tears questioningly to him 
for his pity. 

He did something he had never done 
before. He put his arm full around her. 
She came close to his coat. It gentled her 
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cheek, and all her anxiety and hurt melted 
into one sweet, strong sense of comfort. 
She longed to hug him but did not dare, 
holding her head carefully still and snif- 
fling. Now and then his warm hand would 
pat her shoulder and she found herself 
looking forward to each touch. 


AT LAST, RELUCTANTLY she stopped 
crying and sat away, thinking the intimacy 
would be spoiled if overdone. 

“A little better now?” 

She nodded shyly, her eyes swollen. 

He glowered at the guaze on the 
end of her nose and exploded: “That 
blundering fool! Of all the offhanded—! 
Tells me to take it easy when he doesn’t 
even consider that he ought to! After all, 
a childs |” 

She listened, relaxed, beginning to smile 
to herself- as she saw his tension blow 
away into air. The pain had disappeared 
and, now, putting a finicky finger to her 
nose, she could hardly remember the way 
of its hurt. She felt as high as the ceiling 
in wiseness and understanding. 

Suddenly she wanted terribly to tell 
him, “I love you, Papa.” But even now 
she could not quite bring herself to speak 
words like these. Instead she turned to 
him and waited tolerantly for a break in 
the anger. 

Finally, sitting up straight and tall, she 
said in a motherly, soothing way, “Why 
Papa, it was really nothing at all.” 


nal 


Today the greatest single deterrent to knowledge of Jesus is his 
familiarity. Because we think we know him, we pass him by. 


—WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Anyone who expects to do good must not expect people to roll stones 
out of his way but must accept his lot calmly even if they roll a few 


more into it. 
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—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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NOW THE BIBLE. . STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS. . BY E. E. FLACK 


This week read Exodus 35:1|—37:29 


IN WHAT KIND of a sanctuary is God 
dleased to dwell? This was one of the 
major issues which Israel had under con- 
sideration during the birth of the nation. 
[t is a question that has a bearing on every 
age. The answer comes by revelation. 

While Moses was communing with Je- 
i10vah on Mount Sinai, as we have-already 
observed in previous studies, he received 
the revelation of the pattern of the taber- 
nacle which Israel was to construct as the 
dwelling place of God in the midst of his 
people. The description of the proposed 
structure and its furnishings is given in 
minute detail in Exodus 25-31 and re- 
peated almost word for word in the last 
six chapters of the book (35-40). 


BUT WHAT SEEMS to be mere repetition 
is after all of great importance for the 
record. The account makes it clear that, 
under the supervision of chosen men, all 
the minute details relative to the building 
of the tabernacle were carried out to the 
letter in accordance with specification. 

While it is unnecessary to refer again to 
ithose details, since we have already dealt 
}with them in passing, it should prove in- 
jstructive to note some of the divergences 
yin the accounts and to mark the manner 
in which Israel responded to its God-given 
task as set forth in the narrative. The 
whole account should be compared with 
the description of the temple of Solomon 
as set forth in | Kings 6-8 and 2 Chron- 
icles 3-6 and also with the ideal structure 
set forth in Ezekiel 40-48. 

Chapter 35 reverts to the regulation 
concerning the observance of the Sabbath 
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ISRAEL STARTS TO BUILD 


with which the original instructions close 
(see Exodus 31:12-17). Since sabbath 
observance bears-a close relationship to 
the worship of the sanctuary, the injunc- 
tion is in order at this point. 

The prohibition of starting a fire in the 
dwellings of the people on the sabbath 
day under penalty of death does not ap- 
pear elsewhere in the Pentateuch. The 
reference here in relation to the building 
of the tabernacle implies that even in such 
sacred service strict observance of the 
sabbath is required. 


THE APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS of 
gold, silver, brass, and other materials 
needed for the construction of the taber- 
nacle follows closely the account set 
forth in 25:2-7, with the addition of the 
invitation to “every wise-hearted man” to 
engage in the enterprise (4-10). 

In response to these appeals the people, 
both men and women, whose “spirit made 
willing” (verse 21), gave liberally of their 
possessions for the work. The men pro- 
vided metals and wood; the women, orna- 
ments and fine cloth woven with willing 
and skillful hands (21-29). The reference 
affords insight into position and service of 
women in early Old Testament times. 

Announcement is again made by Moses 
of the selection of Bezalel as superintend- 
ent and Oholiab as his assistant in super- 
vising the work and the workmen engaged 
in constructing the sanctuary and all its 
parts, the list of which is given in 31:7-11. 

Qualifications of the superintendent 
were both spiritual and scientific. He was 
filled “with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship” (verse 
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_ 31). This is a significant analysis of the 


requirements in a workman. 


First OF ALL, he is filled with the Spirit 
of God. This is truly a primary endue- 
ment, without which no man can properly 
serve the Lord. Life lines in religious 
service must be both vertical and hori- 
zontal, All gifts in fact come from the 
Spirit of God. 

The wisdom with which the workman 
is endowed denotes the highest exercise 
of the mental faculties. The understand- 
ing is the ability to discern and discrimi- 
nate, to decide issues in accordance with 
The knowledge indi- 
cated is scientific experience, practical ac- 
guaintance with the work in hand. Added 
to these gifts is skill in workmanship and 
inventiveness, the ability to “devise skill- 
ful works” (verse 32). 

Would that all builders of sanctuaries 
for the worship of God were thus quali- 
fied! Laymen as well as ministers have 
their calling from God. It is his Spirit 
who endows them with skills for their 
specific tasks. But they must permit God 
not only to impart but also to improve 
those skills. 

When the men in charge received the 
offerings of the people with the view to 
proceed to the task of building the struc- 
ture planned, they found that they had 
oversubscribed, so they reported’ to 
Moses, “the people bring much more than 
enough for the service of the work” 
(verse 5). So an order had to be issued 
to restrain them in their liberality. Their 
gifts were in reality “too much” (verse 7). 


THIS DEEP SENSE of stewardship on the 
part of the people, which was doubtless 
placed on record in part for its psychologi- 
cal effect, provides a fitting example for 
the later generations. Recently come out 
of slavery, the early Hebrews present 
here a pattern of self-sacrifice and gener- 
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osity that is truly superb. In many re- 
spects their methods of raising the means 
for the upbuilding of the sanctuary sur- 
pass those in operation in modern times. 
Naturally the narrative deals with ideals 

It is very interesting to compare the 
description of the tabernacle and its parts 
in process of construction as given in 
36:8-38 with that set forth in 26:1-37 
with which it agrees almost word for 
word, Here and there a few additions, 
omissions, or alterations appear, particu- 
larly in the order of presentation. The 
oft-repeated ambiguous expression, “And 
he made,” is a reference not to Moses b 
fo Bezalel, who had at his command a 
large company of skilled workmen. 

Chapter 37 corresponds with the 4 
counts given in 25:10-39 and 30:1-5, 
with only a few changes in order of pres- 
entation. Since a rather full description 
of the ark, mercy-seat; table of presence- 
bread, altar of incense, and other parts of 
the sanctuary appears in the earlier refer- 
ence, the Jater quite properly omits many 
of the details in passing. For examples 
reference to the recipes for the making o 
the holy anointing oil and the incense is 
reduced to the simple formula, “after th 
art of the perfumer” (verse 29). 

BUT IN SPITE of the interests of brevity, 
there is still much repetition, which to 
some modern minds seems unnecessary 
and tedious. Yet it serves a real purpose 
in indicating the high concern of the 
congregation of Israel under its conse- 
crated leaders to reproduce with skill andl 
precision the pattern revealed to oe 
in the mount. 

After all, no structure can be too per- 
fect, too true in design, or too holy if it is 
to stand as the dwelling place of God im 
the midst of his people. His presence 
permits no imperfections. It was with 
such high purpose that Israel began te 
build. 
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responsible husband 


QueEsTION: My husband is eight years 
‘Ider than I. We have three children. In 
cur early married life we got along well, 
yere happy. I have always been a regular 
‘ttendant at Sunday school and church, and 
few years after our marriage my husband 
dined my church. Later when we had 
10ved into another community my husband 
efused to unite with the church there, and 
e told me I was crazy for going. 

Jim had a good job until a short time ago 
vyhen he ran into debt to his employer. Then 
‘e lost his job, and he hasn’t worked since 
hen. He lost also a good friend who had 
sone on his note. Now he does not support 
ne or our young son, Norman, and insists 
hat he doesn’t have to. I now have a part- 
ime job at a bakery, but my doctor insists 
hat I must quit working on account of my 
nealth. We'll have to live in a few rooms. 
Is God punishing me for marrying a man 
vho is not a faithful Christian? 

Repty: God is not punishing you. Your 
troubles are the natural outcome of your 
husband’s unfortunate attitudes and un- 
steady life. You and your family are 
victims of conditions Jim could remedy. 

Try to effect a reconciliation with your 
hsuband and to get him started on a dif- 
ferent mode of thinking and living. That, 
if successful, will hold some hope for a 
happier life for all of you in the future. 

1) Have some man of a fine type, 
whom Jim respects, talk things over with 
him and help him to envision the possi- 
bilities of a happy home life if he does 
his part, the justice of dealing with you 
and the family in a Christian way, the 
necessity of getting a job, keeping it, and 
righting past wrongs, and the virtue of 
accepting family responsibilties. Then go 
more than half way to make home life 
move along peacefully and happily. 

2) If the first suggestion fails, call to- 
gether the whole family, including Jim if 
possible, and talk over the total situation. 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


Your children may be able to exert a good 
influence. Keep the whole affair pleasant. 

3) If. nothing succeeds, seek legal ad- 
vice toward getting financial support. The 
law of your state does not provide for 
legal separation; it does hold non-support 
as a ground for divorce—but don’t take 
that step. 

4) Keep in consultation with your 
family, whatever you do.. You may need 
their help. 

5) Counseling by mail on such a prob- 
lem is inadequate. Let me, therefore, sug- 
gest that you first get in touch with Dr. 
. He is a nationally recognized 
adviser on such problems. Then tell him 
your whole story. 


Mixed romance 


QUESTION: What is a Protestant girl to do 
when asked for a date by a Catholic boy? 

Reply: The best procedure is to de- 
cline such invitations in the most cour- 
teous manner possible. Any date with 
anyone must be viewed as a potential 
beginning of courtship, and it is best to 
avoid even the beginning of such a 
dangerous venture. In a certain family 
there is an understanding between parents 
and daughter that upon such an invitation 
she will grant one date as a matter of 
courtesy, and only one, and will’state the 
limitation at the time of acceptance. In 
some cases, however, one date is one too 
many, for human nature is rather unpre- 
dictable, and one cannot forecast when 
or where the lightning may strike. This 
principle applies likewise to boys. Their 
course of action is more directly within 
their control. 

Home and church ought to inform 
young people early as to the danger of 
mixed romances, and of the grossly un- 
christian agreement which a Protestant 
must sign in order to marry a Catholic 
in’ a way acceptable to the Roman 
church. —EARL S, RUDISILL 
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Three Out of Four Believe in God . 


25! pages. $3. 


Religious Beliefs of Youth. By Murray G. Ross. Association Press. 


This is a fascinating book. It is a study of the content and life-relationship of the religious 
beliefs of youth (ages 18-29) based on a questionnaire sample of 1,935 individuals, drawn 
almost exclusively from the constituency of YMCA’s, plus intensive interviews with 100 


individuals. 

The book is filled with charts and tables 
recording questions and answers of which 
the study consisted. The text primarily 
merely analyzes and observes upon these 
charts and tables. While the text is quite 
adequate and apparently “scientifically” ob- 
jective, it is the tabulations which give the 
book its interest and its value. 

Interesting and meaningful facts emerge. 
For example, there is a wide gulf between 
professed beliefs and any relating of these 
either to religious practices or to social, eco- 
nomic and political convictions. Seventeen 
per cent say their religious beliefs are the 
principal determinants of their life behav- 
iour; 11 per cent readily admit their beliefs 
make no difference; 72 per cent feel they 
make some small difference. 

Doctrinally the results are, to the re- 
viewer, suprisingly “orthodox.” Some 80 per 
cent reported an official connection with a 
church, almost 75 per cent believe in a God 
with whom they can communicate, just under 
$0 per cent believe the Bible is either true 
in every detail (28.1%) or an inspired book 
presenting God’s divine message to the 
world (51.5%). 

But less than half the group (47.8%) go 
to church once a week (and of these a high 
percentage were Roman Catholics), 27.4 per 
cent go infrequently, if at all; 42.5 per cent 
pray daily, 30.8 per cent pray infrequently or 
not at all; 3.4 per cent read the Bible daily 
while 77.1 per cent read it infrequently, if at 
all (here the Roman Catholics constitute the 
majority ). 

If you would have a terrifying delineation 
of the task before you, read and a pes the 
“facts” this book presents. 

Ithaca, N.Y. JoHN H. SaRDESON 
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Catholic Story 


The Cardinal. By Henry Morton Robinson, 
Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 


This is the success story of a Catholic 
priest. Born in a suburb of Boston of work- 
ing-class parents, trained at the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome, he becomes parish 
priest, rural pastor, personal secretary to a 
Cardinal, then a Monsignor attached to the 
Vatican, and finally a Cardinal. 

The author disclaims that this is propa- 
ganda for the Catholic Church. But it will 
amaze the Protestant reader at the erudition 
displayed by the priests, afford an insight 
into the workings of the inner councils of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and give a 
new understanding of its complex operations 
and world-wide scope. Well written, it is 
worth-while reading. E. C. DoLBEER © 

Brookville, Ohio 


579 pages. 


Personalities | 
They Walked With God. By Carl W. Seaer- 
hammer. Augustana. 152 pages. $1.75. 


The major personalities of the Old Testa- 
ment are the subjects of this series of “ser- 
mon studies,” originally delivered over the 
radio. In each of the 26 talks, the author 
draws together the historical facts and their 
meaning. He applies the lives and the deci- 
sions of these personalities very successfully 
to our own times. 

The style is conversational and keeps the 
reader’s interest. Perhaps the best feature 
of this book is its quick typing of each per-- 
sonality by the one thing that makes him 
outstanding among all the other prophets ancl 
leaders in the Old Testament. 

STAN CARNARIUS 


The Luthera 


MOVIES 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Tue AspHALtT JUNGLE (MGM). A famous 
riminal and his carefully selected accom- 
tices plan and execute a big jewel robbery 
nly to be double-crossed by their greedy 
acker. 

This melodrama is an absorbing study of 
rime and criminal types which narrows 
‘own to the intricate planning of a master 
neft from conception to execution. It is a 
rim journey into the whole vicious network 
f underworld activities, affording a formida- 
le introduction to such depraved creatures 
s the wealthy lawyer who uses his brains 
nd power to circumvent the law, the hood- 
im whose arrogance, cruelty and hatred are 
aotivated by the loneliness of his own mis- 
lirected life, the master mind, a felon crafty 
‘nd cunning, who never carries a gun lest 
ie use it on a cop. 

A violent story of sordid people, closely 
ollowing Burnett’s brilliant novel, the film 
s masterfully directed and acted; it carries 
| pointed lesson. 

BricHt Lear (Warfler). A yonng man, 
lriven from his farm by a tobacco magnate, 
ives for the day when he can control the 

bacco market and wipe out his enemy’s 
‘ortune. 

Gary Cooper ably portrays the ambition- 
srazed avenger who becomes more ruthless 
ind vindictive than the man he destroys. 
‘nterest in the Southern locale of the 1890's 
ind the quality of the acting outweighs 
some over-long sequences. 

Ethics are mixed: although malevolence 
ind unscrupulousness do not pay, the wife 
who drives her husband to destruction gets 
off with his worldly goods and complete 
satisfaction to herself. 

FATHER OF THE BRIDE (MGM). What hap- 
pens to father from the time daughter an- 
nounces she is in love until the last wedding 
guest has departed. 

This gay excursion into American folk- 
ways offers a dad’s-eye-view of the prepara- 
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tion incident to the formal wedding of an 
only daughter. It has a tear in its eye for the 
inevitable growing up of children and a feel- 
ing of warmth for the persistence of married 
love. _ 2 

From the moment the young lady casually 
announces her intention to marry, Edward 
Streeter’s delightful social satire comes to 
life on the screen. The fatherly financial 
chat with the groom-to-be, the get-acquainted 
dinner meeting of the in-laws, the classic 
moment when father timidly suggests an 
elopement, the struggle with the guest list, 
the white elephant wedding gifts, the caterers, 
the breathless rehearsal, the jammed recep- 
tion-at-the-home, all the cliches of behavior 
and speech are pointed up in comic spirit— 
not without a touch of irony over father and 
his final flat wallet. 

ROCKING HorsE WINNER (Universal-J. 
Arthur Rank). A sensitive boy uncannily 
divines, future race-horse winners and de- 


stroys himself in accumulating a fortune to — 


help the extravagant mother he loves. 


This absorbing and deeply moving drama ; 


adheres to the eerie mood of the original D. 
H. Lawrence tale which calls on the imagina- 
tion and a belief in clairvoyance. 

The British child actor, John Howard 
Davies gives an extraordinary performance 
as the young boy who violently rides his 
rocking horse until he “feels sure” he can 
name the winner of the next day’s race. His 
increasing mental disturbance is believable 
and shocking, with the emotional effect 
deepened by shadowy photography. An out- 


standing musical score, sensitive direction _ 


and distinguished acting combine with a plot 
that is weird and appealing. 
THE CapTurE (RKO). This western has 


the distinction of an unusual plot founded — 


on the study of a man with a troubled and 
active conscience. The physiological effects 
of an inner conflict are well depicted, as is 
the return to discerning judgment when the 
voice of conscience is clearly obeyed. Well 
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acted throughout; an absorbing tale. 

Tue Iroquois TRAIL (United Artists). A 
pre-Revolutionary tale of intrigue and vio- 
lence in which several Indian tribes play a 
large part. The plot is complicated and 
tense; the acting stilted. Historical charac- 
ters give significance, but several scenes of 
extreme brutality make this too strenuous 
for children. 

THe LAawLess (Paramount). Documen- 
tary in style, this exciting melodrama is 
packed with action, some of which is violent. 
It exposes the treatment accorded a group of 
Mexicans in a California community filled 
with hate and lawlessness because of race 
intolerance. The small-town atmosphere is 
well established and the acting is excellent. 
Several situations remain unresolved but the 
general social impact is realistic and the 
motivation for such a production undoubt- 
edly sincere. 


FAMILY 

A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK (20th Fox). A 
roving drummer and a quick-shooting lady 
sheriff team, up to run the first train through 
to Tomah . Colorado, against an expiring 
franchise Baye and the opposition of the 
competing stage-coach company. 

Delightfully unexpected touches lift this 
colorful, swift-paced Western to the level of 
funny and frolicsome entertainment. The 
gaudy little engine with a pair of antlers 
above its headlight pulls a load of show- 
people through forty miles of trackless 
road-bed and a lively Indian raid with a 
surprise climax. Dapper Dan Dailey and 
Anne Baxter are deft in their comedy roles 
in a film that is recommended for the entire 
family. 

ANNIE GET YouR GUN (MGM). Annie 
Oakley, the unlettered little hoyden from the 
backwoods, joins Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show, becomes the toast of two continents 
as the greatest marksman of all time, but 
finds that she has to be second best to get 
her man. 

The Technicolor version of the Broadway 
musical is the kind of extra-special entertain- 
ment that comes along rarely. Betty Hutton, 
heading a top-notch cast, gives a perform- 
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ance that is sheer delight in its combina’ 
of brashness and winning appeal. Through 
top-drawer production numbers, one of 
Irving Berlin’s best scores, a book that 
sparkles with gaiety and wit, and Wild West 
Show spectacles on a truly grand scale, 
MGM has fashioned one of the finest musi- 
cal comedy films of many years, and one 
that the entire family can see together with 
pleasure. 


ADULT 


MADELEINE (Universal). A wealthy young 
Scottish woman involved in an affair with a 
penniless Frenchman is tried for murder. 
_ Based on a true story of a court case in 
Scotland in the year 1857, this careful, un-— 
stinted production, partly photographed at- 
the original house in Glasgow, is distin- 
guished by strong suspense tautly maintained 
to its enigmatic finale. A clever use of sound 
—footfalls, the knocking of a cane upon a 
window, the rustle of silk—gives a sense of 
action to ponderous moments. Music is de- 
scriptive and costumes -and settings of the 
period are apt. VWibrance characterizes the 
acting throughout. 

In a- LONELY Pyace (Columbia). Av 
screen writer whos@™huch-publicized brawl 
make him a murder suspect is cleared o 
guilt by a young woman who falls in love. 
with him but fears his emotional ere 

Out of this better-than-average murde 
melodrama there emerges a tense character 
study of a neurotic given to ungovernable 
outbursts of violence. Suspense is artificially 
stimulated. by bringing in a murder for 
which the hero’s rages make him a plausible 
suspect. Insight and honesty characterize 
the unique presentation of a man left 
wretched and broken by his own compulsive” 
behaviour. 

SUNSET BOULEVARD (Paramount). This 
tragic and amoral story is the pathetic ancl 
biting revelation of what happened to a self~ 
centered star of silent motion pictures wh 
never made any terms with life. The unsym- 
pathetic character is portrayed with  skil 
by Gloria Swanson; many screen luminarie: 
play themselves. Ultra-sophisticated. 


The Luthera 


) 


OVERSEAS 


SWITZERLAND: Geneva. June 21.—A 
Lutheran congregation has existed in Geneva 
2ver since the early 18th century, long be- 
fore the city became the international center 
‘tt now is. For a long time the church’s 
‘adius of action was restricted to “Germans” 
—many of whom, it is true, were Frenchmen 
‘Alsatians), Balts, or other German-speak- 
ng foreigners. 

Yet the Lutheran population is extremely 
notley and is daily becoming more so. What 
vith the UN, the International Red Cross, 
he World Health Organization, and a uni- 
versity whose “School of Interpreters” alone 
s attended by men and women from almost 
‘very nation under the sun, there are Lu- 
herans of at least a dozen nationalities, 
peaking almost as many different languages. 
Chere are also Lutherans from various coun- 
ries on the staff of the World Council of 
Dhurches and the World Student Christian 
7ederation. Last but not least, there is the 
jecretariat of the Lutheran World Federa- 
ion, the members of whose staff come from 
he United States and half a dozen European 
‘ountries. 

So the Lutheran Church of Geneva, under 
ts new pastdr, Dr. Samuel Geller (formerly 
f£ Marburg, Germany), has set out to serve 
ll the Lutherans it can. 

On Good Friday of this year, the first 
ree-language service was held. In the af- 
ernoon, Scandinavian, American and Ger- 
an members of the parish gathered in the 
)8th century church-house, standing in the 
adow of Calvin’s cathedral. They sang the 
Id chorales in English, German and Swed- 
sh. Since then, an English vesper service 
as been held every Sunday in addition to 
e German morning service. From time to 
me it is replaced by a service in Swedish, 
which Lutherans from all the northern 
untries are invited by letter. 

The first vesper service was followed by 
“) service of Holy Communion, celebrated by 
dr. S. C. Michelfelder, executive secretary 
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of the Lutheran World Federation. The unity 
of this new branch of the congregation’s 
work with the old was shown when the 
celebrant received the Sacrament at the 
hands of the minister of the parish. On big 
festivals the German parish celebrates an 
evening communion after English vespers. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN GENEVA 


The group is an integral part of the parish, 
but the services are conducted in turn by 
clerical members of the LWF staff. Distin- 
guished visitors at the LWF headquarters 
who have recently been asked to address 
the congregation include Pastor John Scher- 
zer and Dr. Carl Lund-Quist of the National 
Lutheran Council, New York. 

Latest event in the Geneva parish was the 
presentation of copies of the Common Serv- 
ice Book by the Board of Publication of the 
United Lutheran Church. After the service 
representatives of the congregation gathered — 
in the vestry to sign a letter of thanks. 

The new international work of the Gen- 
eva congregation may be one of the most 
recent innovations in Christian. activities in 
this city. Yet it has already made an im- 
portant contribution: It has created at this 
international place of meeting the nucleus 
for a new Lutheran center that will be up 


to the measure both of the “Protestant 
Rome” and of the world-wide Lutheran 
Church. —PETER FRAENKEL 
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PERSONS 


In Zanesville “nearly everybody reads ‘The Lutheran’ " 
Pastor Louis H. Valbracht and his church councilmen are 
extremely proud of the members of St. John’s Church, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, for the congregation has just completed extensive 
improvements topped by the dedication of a $100,000 parish 


hall (See Ohio news, page 44). 

At least part of the credit 
for such an active congrega- 
tion, says Pastor Valbracht, 
lies in the fact that each 
member is “well-educated in 
the whole work of the 
church.” Organizations are 
active, not only in the con- 
gregational sphere of influ- 
ence, but out into the synod 
and the United Lutheran 
Church as well. 

When the congregation 
posed recently (see cut be- 
low) for dedication pictures, 
it could be truthfully said 
“in St. John’s Church, every- 
one reads The Lutheran” for 
the council saw to it months 
ago that every family re- 
ceived a subscription. 


National Radio Pulpit 


Dates for the National 
Radio Pulpit sermons by 
Charlotte (N. C.) Pastor 


Walter Freed are July 16, 
23 and 30, and Aug. 6. The 
series of sermons will be 
aired over most NBC affili- 
ates at 10:00 a. m. EST 
(9:00 a. m. CST). 


Desk fo Pulpit 


After an absence of nine 
years, during which he 
worked for the government 
and in business, the Rev. 
Paul E. Walthour has re- 
turned to the ministry. He 
accepted a call to Bethany 
Church, New Castle, Pa., 
began work there May 1. 
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A graduate of Thiel Col- 
lege and Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, Pastor Walthour served 
St. Andrew’s, Brownsville; 
St. Peter’s, North East, Pa. 

During the war, he was 
employed first by the Office 
of Price Administration and 
then by the United States 
Employment Service. During 
the past year, he was expe- 
diter for Gulf Oil Company’s 
purchasing department in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 


Strobel Anniversary 

Dr. Franklin E. Strobel, of 
Toledo, O., recently ob- 
served the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ordination. 
Members of Augsburg 
Church honored him along 
with Mrs. Strobel (simultan: 
eously, the couple celebratec 
their 45th wedding anniver 
sary). 

A graduate of Thiel Col 
lege and Chicago Seminary 


DR. STROBEL 


... 45 years’ service 


Strobel was ordained by 
Pittsburgh Synod in 
'5.. During his ministry, 
served as field missionary 
the Synod Ohio for ten 
ts, was synodical secre- 
, for four years, served 
the Wittenberg College 
rd of directors for eight 
rs. He organized five 
gregations, built four 
rches. 
ollowing his appointment 
pastor emeritus of Hope 
firch, Toledo, he was 
ed on a part-time basis 
}Augsburg Church, where 
was placed in charge of 
evangelism program. As 
: of the anniversary ob- 
vance, Dr. Strobel ad- 
jsed members of the 
er congregation on 
ghlights of 45 Years of 
vice.” The congregation 
sented him with a purse. 
Vhroughout the 45 years, 
Strobel has been a con- 
utor to THE LUTHERAN, 
served as correspondent 
a quarter of a century. 
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Briefly Speaking 


A copy of last week’s LUTHERAN was an evangelist! 
A new postman in Haddonfield, N. J., delivered a 
copy of the ULCA news magazine to the wrong house. 
Discovering the error, the lady, a newcomer to the 
community, sent her young daughter across the street 
to correct the mistake. Result: the little girl is now 
attending Our Saviour’s Sunday school. Pastor Donald 
F. Irvin reports good possibilities for acquiring a 
family of new members! 


Covering the vast distances of the California 
Synod (from Reno, Nev., to Hawaii) keeps President 
James P. Beasom, Jr., stepping. Recently, he's been 
averaging over a thousand miles each week. 


A United Lutheran pastor in a midwestern synod 
was recently chagrined when he discovered he had 
arranged the order-of service to include: a violin solo, 
offertory by a guest organist—‘Bells Through the 
Trees,” followed by his sermon: “After That Ye Have 
Suffered a Little While.” 


An Episcopal rector in Oklahoma sends a red rose 
to each member of his congregation on their re- 
spective birthdays, requests each to thank God for 
his blessings and to attend church the following 
Sunday. "Very few of them fail to show up for 
services the next Sabbath," reports the rector. 


A California lumberman, George Steffens, was in- 
strumental in starting the new mission at Van Nuys, 
Calif. Congregational life was fascinating; he became 
so interested that he has enrolled in Central Seminary, 
will enter the ministry. 


An 8I-year-old itinerant preacher well-known to 
many residents of York (Pa.) for his bearded, un- 


kempt and poorly-clad appearance, died recently. 


Friends were aware of real estate worth $300, but 
not the nearly $100,000 in securities which turned 
up! His will stipulated all bonds and stocks should 
be converted to cash, distributed among nieces and 
nephews. Two charities received $100 each. 


Members of Atonement Church, Saugerties, N. Y., 
will again entertain children from the New York 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society this summer. The 
youngsters will spend two weeks in a country vacation 
sponsored by the New York Herald-Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund. Forty will be guests of Atonement mem- 
bers this year. 


YOULL SEE 


E—Ten years ago, the New Jersey Luther League 
became parts of three synods (CP, MOP, and NY). 
Following organization of New Jersey Synod, the 


process is reversed. Here, Leaguers Betty Muschlet 
and Ruth Johnson, Robert Deichert and Advisers 
H. Paul Schaefer and Eugene Kelchner participate 
in second of series of get-togethers in preparation 
for re-uniting leagues in the state. 


Around the figure of Thorwaldsen's 
"Christ," members of St. John's Church, 
Zanesville, O., will use this church parlor 
for social and organizational meetings. 


(See Ohio news, page 44) ~— 


Martynas and Gervydas Simaitis, Lithu- 
anian DPs, greet Hillar-Endel Leetma, 
former Estonian student; all are members 
of Messiah Church, Williamsport, Pa. The 
latter two will attend city's Lycoming Col- 


lege through LSA scholarships. — > 


Active churchwomen of the Northwest Synoc! 
are Mrs. Paul H. Roth, synodical WMS president; 
Mrs. Irma Rheingans, secretary to synodical treas- 
urer; and Miss Leora Gammelgaard, parish workes 
at Salem English Church, Minneapolis. 


CAMPUS 


iyman Wins Office 
John Howard Phillips, 


uncilman at First Church 
downtown: Pittsburgh, has 
en elected president of 
e alumni association of 
e University of Pittsburgh 
hool of Pharmacy. 
Mr. Phillips also was a re- 
nt candidate for the board 
trustees at Pitt. One of 
xht civic leaders nominated 
: three board posts, he 
ned in a sizable but insuf- 
ient vote at the ballot box. 
In addition to his respon- 
vilities at the university 
‘d at First Church, Lay- 
an Phillips is a director at 
John’s Hospital, the 
vard of Riverview Park 
ymmission and the North- 
le Chamber of Com- 
prce. 


wherry Busy 

Newberry College will be 
sy this summer! The Sum- 
sr Session is now in its 
‘th week, will close Aug. 
n. Nearly 200 students 
2 enrolled. Beginning on 
igust 6th, the Lutheran 
‘immer School for Church 
orkers of the South Caro- 
‘a and Georgia-Alabama 
nods will convene, and 
ntinue through August 
th. 

(The first week will be the 
suth Camp for Intermedi- 
es and Seniors,—Aug. 6- 
; the leadership school 
gether with Children’s 
Jork is scheduled Aug. 13- 
-) 

Following the School for 
aurch Workers, the State 
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Luther League Convention 
will be held jointly on the 
campus of Newberry College 
and at Redeemer Church 
Aug. 21-23. On Sept. Ist, 
the football squad will begin 
drills. Ten days later Fresh- 
man Orientation period be- 
gins, and continues through 
Sept. 13th. The following 
day the 94th session of New- 
berry College opens. 


LAYMAN PHILLIPS 


. one win, one loss 


Summertime 

“Father making hay while 
the son shines” is the story 
on the Barbas of Muhlenberg 
College this month. Dr. 
Preston A. Barba, professor 
of German Language and lit- 
erature at the college, is on 
a European trip reliving his 
post-graduate college days of 
long ago at the universities 
at Heidelberg, Munich, Ber- 
lin, and Goettingen. Mean- 
while the son, Dr. William 
A. Barba, starts his interne- 
ship at Allentown Hospital 


after graduation from Jeffer- 
son Medical College in Phil- 
adelphia this year. 


Canadian fo M-Berg 

A _ nationally-recognized 
authority on __ intelligibility 
measurement, Dr. Conrad 
Hess Haagen, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, will join the 
teaching ranks of Muhlen- 
berg College at the start of 
the fall term. 

Dr. Haagen, as associate 
professor of psychology, will 
introduce the latest advances 
in the study of verbal ex- 
pression and association-val- 
ue-ratings in his laboratory 
of voice communication. 


Lutherans af Radio City 

High point in Carthage 
College Choir’s Silver Jubi- 
lee tour next spring will be 
an appearance at the Easter 
Dawn service at Radio City 
Music Hall in New York 
City. 

The choir expects to 
appear before 7,000 wor- 
shipers, to sing on a coast- 
to-coast hookup on the 
National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s network. Carthage is 
believed to be the first col- 
lege choir to be so honored. 

The tour itself will begin 
in Chicago on Palm Sunday, 
will move through Indiana, 
Ohio and New York. Ar- 
rangements are pending for 
additional concerts in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Indian- 
apolis, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis. The tour will mark 
the choir’s first venture io 
the east coast. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Hawaiian Girls Enrolled at Midland 


DirECT EVIDENCE of the United Lutheran 
Church’s progress in the Hawaiian Islands is 
the recent enrollment of two Lutheran young 
women at synod’s Midland College. Barbara 
Shumacher will enroll as a sophomore, hav- 
ing finished her first year at the University of 
Hawaii. With her will come her cousin, Rose 
Shumacher, who will matriculate as a fresh- 
man, having been graduated this year from 
the Lihue high school with highest honors. 
The father of one of the girls is a councilman 
of the Lihue congregation. 

Dr. JAMES P. BeEASOM, Jr., president of 
synod, was principal speaker at the spring 
session of Hawaii Conference, the western 
section of synod. Four regularly organized 
parishes are served by Pastors H. Edward 
Hamme, (Dr.) Arthur Horman, Waldemar 
Hintz, Edward Jensen and Thomas Allport. 

RECENT ARRIVAL IN synod is the Rey. C. 
H. Meyer of Lake Geneva, Wis., who as a 
board missionary will serve St. Andrew’s 
(mission) Church in Van Nuys. 

MEMBERS OF GRACE Church, Santa Bar- 
bara, have welcomed Dr. Walter M. Ruccius, 
formerly of Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


A new congregation has been organized 
in Globe, Ariz., under the leadership of 
Pastor Jacob Glidewell. 

LAST YEAR the synodical WMS sponsored 
a “shower” to launch a new pastor in the 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Early this month, Field WN 
sionary William S. Avery | 
gan services for 50 adults 
the Miami Shores (Fla.) ar 
Last month, interested 

therans from New York, Ok 
Wisconsin, Virginia, India, 
New Jersey and Nebraska h: 
this picnic, voted to be 
services at once. § 


Honolulu field. Over $5,000 in cash w 
contributed. This year a “Home Missi« 
Shower” was presented for a like amount.. 
CALIFORNIA SyNoD’s “Cheymometer” |} 
its top blown skyward as synod’s CH] 
Director Ross Hidy announced that the $7 
500 quota was passed. The line on » 
“meter” went up so rapidly that it did 
even pause at the 100 per cent mark. "| 
cry now is, “On to the $100,000 mark.” 
A_ DECADE AGO, synod had total bene 
lence receipts of less than $20,000 for 
year; it now reports (for the first six mont 
receipts of over $100,000. 
ALBERT B. SCHWE 


FLORIDA 
Synod Welcomes Estonian DP Pas 


THE Rev. HANS REBANE, Estonian 
theran minister, arrived in St. Peters 
June 21 with his family. He is being cy 
for by the Board of American Missions 
will be trained under Pastor Henry V. > 
lenberg of Trinity Church for about « 
months in pastoral visitation, evangelism 
liturgy, and the general ULCA prog: 
This is the first DP pastor to be assigne 
a Lutheran church in Florida. 

THE FORMER’ PARSONAGE of Tr! 
Church, St. Petersburg, which has been #1 
years in use for parish education purp' 
has been sold. Soon to begin is erection! 
a new parish building where the parsoy 
stood. Estimated cost, $100,000. 


The Lu 


/EPIPHANY CONGREGATION, Miami Beach, 
‘ted unanimously June 25 to purchase a 
rsonage immediately. Pastor L. A. Thomas 
vended the School for Board Missionaries 
ld July 3-7 at Thiel College. 
THe Rev, W. F. Hiers, retired, supplied 
> Bethlehem-St. Luke's parish, Lake City, 
ring the vacancy created by the resigna- 
‘n of Pastor Francis I. Fesperman. Pastor 
isperman accepted a call to Our Saviour 
wurch, Gainesville. The Rev. Emory B. 
sidt has succeeded him at Lake City. 
Srupenr RAYMOND E. Davis, senior at 
uthern Seminary, is serving as vacation 
‘stant in Trinity Church, Jacksonville. 
The Florida State Luther League will meet 
at Camp O'Leno, High Springs, July 22-23, 
closing with a service of installation of newly 
elected officers. The Rev. Harold Park, 
Columbia, S. C., will be the banquet speaker. 


The Florida Synod Summer Camp will be 
Id at Camp O’Leno July 23-29, Dean is 
2 Rev. W. J. Moretz; registrar, the Rev. R. 
| Yount; director, the Rev. Francis Ll. Fes- 
rman. Leadership Instructors include: 
Jstors Emory B. Heidt, Oscar M. Houpt, 
» Rev. N. D. Yount, and George F. Hart. 
Hditional leaders are Mrs. J. Vo Young, 
ge Victor O. Wehle, Mrs, Alva Petit, Mrs, 
Actor O. Wehle, Mrs. F. W. Krueger, Miss 
ances Wolf, Mrs. Roy Ingwaldson; Rev, 
bert H. Keck; Dr. W. C. Boliek; Mrs. G. 
Hart and Hugh A. Alderman, 

W. E. PUGH 


| NEW JERSEY 
nod WMS Organized in Trenton 


AMDEN—Fifty-one years of tri-synodical 
tory involving the Women’s Missionary 
ciety in the state of New Jersey reached a 
}max June 27 when the respective synodi- 
1 WMS bodies of the Central Pennsylvania 
nod, Ministerium of Penn@ylvania and 
ited Synod of New York, elected Mrs. 
ul C, Weber, Camden, the new president 
the New Jersey WMS. 

The election followed an organizational 
eting in Trinity Church, Trenton, attended 
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by delegates from the 128 churches compris- 
ing the new synod, 

Organizational procedures were directed 
by Mrs. C. W. Baker, (Duquesne, Pa.) presi- 
dent of the WMS of the United Lutheran 
Church. The official constitution for the 
society was presented by Mrs. John Matthie- 
sen, of Trenton, 

Members of the ~important Ways and 
Means Committee included Chairman (Mrs. 
Paul C.) Weber, Mrs. Walter Coester, Mrs. 
Carl Holden, Mrs. Christen Madsen, Mrs, 
George Miller, Mrs, Stewart Rudisill, Mrs. 
Charles Campbell, and Mrs. George Tampke. 

Convention delegates were addressed by 
Dr. Edwin H. Knudten, of Rutherford, presi- 
dent of synod. Assisting him were Confer- 
ence Presidents Stauderman, Warfield, and 
Milleman, 

Other synodical officers elected by ballot 
without nomination were Mrs. Walter 
Coester, Church of Our Saviour, Jersey City, 
vice president; Mrs, George Tampke, St. 
John's, Union City, secretary; Mrs. Herbert 
Hagenau, Atonement, Asbury Park, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Paul T. Warfield, St. Mark's, Tren- 
ton, statistician. 

The state organization was divided into 
three conferences after the pattern of the 
synodical set-up. 

The southern conference elected Mrs. C. 
Donald Heft, St. Mark’s, Oaklyn, president; 
Mrs. William S. Hall, Temple, Pennsauken, 
vice president; Mrs. Charles Hunt, Zion, 
Riverside, secretary; Mrs. William Voll, 
Christ, Camden, treasurer; and Mrs. Eber 
N. Swope, Collingswood, statistician. 

Central conference officers include Mrs. 
Robert Drach, Our Saviour, Trenton, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elbert Pauli, Christ. Jersey City, 
vice president; Mrs, George Phillips. Grace, 
Phillipsburg, secretary; Mrs. Carl Holden, 
Grace, Phillipsburg, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Robert Borneman, Atonement, Asbury Park, 
statistician, 

The northern delegates elected Mrs. Ralph 
Underwood, president; Mrs, Robert Barkley, 
vice president; Mrs. John Casper, secretary; 
Mrs. George Rank, treasurer; and Mrs, Ed- 
win Grubb, statistician. 
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ASSESSES 


The numerical strength of the new state- 
wide society consists of 98 senior. and young 


women’s groups with a membership of ap- 
¢ gations in Hazelton, Lansford, Pa., Litt 


proximately 1,600 members. 
RALPH’ |. SHOCKEY 


NEW YORK 
Pilgrimage Made to Clinton Home 


SyracusE—On June 25 a pilgrimage of 
members from the churches in and about 
Syracuse was made to the Lutheran Home 
for the Aged at Clinton. The choir of Re- 
deemer Church sang and the Rev. F. C. 
Ellerman spoke. Money from the churches 
which make up the Lutheran Society of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County was turned 
over to the Home. 

ON JuLy 15, the Lutheran Society held its 
annual picnic for all the churches at Onon- 
daga Lake Park. Hundreds of Lutherans 
attended. 

ON JuNE 27, the Lutheran Student Foun- 
dation was organized with the adoption of 
a constitution and election of officers, who 
are: President, Dr. Christian P. Jensen; Vice 
president, Layman: William A. Genant; sec- 
retary; the Rev. Donald W. Prigge; treasurer; 
Layman Howard C. Kelsen. Miss Dorothy 
Neuman is student counselor. 

Tue Rev. JosepH W. BILLy led Ascension 
Slovak Church, Binghamton, in the celebra- 
tion of a dual anniversary on June 25—the 
45th anniversary of the church’s founding 
and the 40th of the dedication of its building. 
Participating were: The Rev. John Shintay, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Slovak Church, New 
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When Pastor Douglas A. Co 
rad (right) recently receive 
46 people by confirmation, : 
were DPs from Europe. Pi 
tured are representative L 
therans from Latvia and Russi 
Others came from Estonia ar 


Gzechoslovakia. 


York City, and the Rev. John Chalupa | 
Holy Trinity Slovak Church, Bridgepoi 
Conn. Representatives from Slovak congr 


Falls, Skaneateles, New York City, af 
Bridegport, Conn., attended. An 84-page h 
tory of the church had been prepared. 


The Hartwick College Octet gave a ed 
cert in Holy Trinity Church, Elmira, on Ju 
{35 


Mr. VERNON Squire, senior Philadelpk: 
seminarian, is making a survey in the ruy 
area served by Christ Church, Norwich. M 
Squire has already completed an assignme 
in the Binghamton suburban area. 

PASTOR CHRISTIAN JENSEN is new pre- 
dent of the Association of Lutheran Pastw 
of the Southern Tier; the Rev. Howard 
Kuhnle, Redeemer Church, Binghamton, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Pastor MELVIN E. YEARKE, St. Pau 
Johnson City, attended the Stewards! 
Workshop held at Gettysburg Seminary 
June. Along with Arthur Kinman of Sy: 
cuse he represented Central Conference. 

Dr. CHRISENBERRY A. RITCHIE was h* 
ored in a double way on Commenceny 
Day at Hartwick College, for his 19 years. 
service on the board of trustees. He «© 
served six years as chairman of the bow 
At commencement, Dr. Ritchie was nat? 
honorary ch&irman for life. The alumni a= 
ciation also presented him with a beaut | 
certificate designating him as “the one J 
had rendered the most outstanding ser” 
to the college during the year.” 
CHRISTIAN P, JEN! 4 


The Luth # 


CALIFORNIA 


‘OS ANGELES ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. 


11:00 A.M., Wed. 7:30 P.M.; Church School 9:30 


AN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
Second above ''A'' St. 
Service: 11:00 A.M. ots 
COLORADO 
ENVER ee oka ST. PAUL 
Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
léth Ave. & Grant 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
VASHINGTON ——————sLUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 
Thomas Circle, I4th & N. Sts., N.W. 

9:00 A.M., 11:00 A. Me Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
YLNEY SP STS, £ "TRINITY 
H.'C. Peterson, Pastor 
Elliott & Elm Sts. 

Service: 8:30 A. M.; Sunday School: 9:30 A.M. __ 
MARYLAND _ 

JALTIMORE Parks CHRIST 


John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 
Services: 8:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. 
ST. MARK'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
6th & Silver Ave. 


9:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. 
NEW YORK 


Services: 


BUFFALO CHRIST 
John M. Strodel, D.D., Pastor 


Broadway & Fox Streets 


(Rea Service: 10:00 A.M. 

BUFFALO ~ RESURRECTION 
Ernest C. French, Pastor—John B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee & Doat Sts. 

ie Services: 8:00 A.M., 10: 30 AM. 
BUFFALO ST. JOHN'S 


Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:10 A.M. 
NEW YORK CITY GRACE-ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7Ist St. 


Service: 11:00 A.M. 

NEW YORK CITY ST. PETER'S 
Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor 
Lexington Ave & 54th St. 

Service: 11:00 A.M. 

NEW YORK CITY TRINITY 

George F. Saunders, Pastor : 
164-168 W. 100th St. 
Service: 10:00 A. M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 
NIAGARA FALLS ZION 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, D.D., Pastor 


Michigan Ave. & l0th St. 


Service: 11:00 A.M. Service: 10:45 A.M. i). 
1 SAUGERTIES ATONEMENT = 
MICHIGAN Herbert N. Gibney, Pastor a 
SRA ms a ne TRINITY. 96 Market St. Bo 
BAN peak J. White.. D.D.,’ Pastor m Service: 10:45 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:30 A.M. * 
Crescent & Bostwick 
- Service: 10:45 A.M. i 4 A OHIO 
MINNESOTA DAYIONTEG Co +e . i" j ST. JOHN'S 
INNEAPOLIS : ~ SALEM MIS RAS ae BETS he sia aster 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor canraeming 27 N. Clair Street was 
W. 28th St. & Garfield Ave., S. ervice: 10:30 A.M.; Church School: 9:15 A.M. 
S 8: 00 A.M,, 9:30 AM. 
eR ervices: 8:00 A.M... 7 40g EST WISCONSIN 
Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor aa —- 4 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. MILWAUKEE ALAWHEL’ DD cPastor REDEEMER r 
: : . A As ARLENE 9) 
8:15 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M. ISOGAW a ul Score Awa. . 
NEBRASKA Services: 9:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. es 
: —— WISCONSIN DELLS BETHANY 
MAHA H yOlark. past OUR REDEEMER William Sate ke Pastor Ma 
arve EXy. Sarat 620 Broadway ’ 
. wires SAMO 11:00 AM. 7:30 A.M., 9:30 A.M.; Sunday School 9:30 A.M. ; 
ervices: 
NEW JERSEY CANADA 
YCEAN CITY ot ieee ST. JOHN'S | HAMILTON > ST. PAURS 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor F. C. Mueller, Pastor—A. Skrodelis, Asst. pe 
10th & Central Aves. Gore & Hughson Streets 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Strand Th Theatre: 7:45 P.M. Service: 11:00 A.M. 
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Zanesville Dedicates $100,000 Hall 


DayTton—“Certainly it ranks among the 
most beautiful parish halls in the ULCA” 
visitors to St. John’s Church, Zanesville, said 
June 18-25 when they visited the new 
$100,000 structure for dedication services. 
(See cut above, also pages 36 and 38.) Color, 
light and simplicity are carried out through 
the entire building which consists of a chapel, 
six department rooms, a parlor, and a kit- 
chen. With the exterior of brick and lime- 
stone trim, the interior is dominated by tile 
and mosaics. 

Assisting Pastor Louis H. Valbracht in a 
week long series of dedicatory services were 
Pastor Harold R. Albert, Columbus; Dr. W. 
M. Hackenberg, a former pastor, Greenville; 
Wittenberg College President Clarence C. 
Stoughton, Springfield; Dr. E. F. Valbracht, 
Chicago; Pastor Willard I. Hackenberg, Can- 
ton, a son of the congregation; and Synod 
President George W. Miley. 

Baker Chapel (see cut above) was pre- 
sented in honor of the late A. T. Baker, 
Sunday school superintendent for 40 years. 

A newspaper supplement featured pictures 
and stories of the congregation. 

GROUND WAS BROKEN for a $150,000 
church for St. Paul’s, Newark, on June 18. 

Members orf Hungarian Church, Loraine, 
have dedicated a new church which seats 
140, is built of concrete blocks (no steel). 
One member fashioned the altar furnishings. 
The entire cost of $8,622.16 has been raised, 


= 


Part of the new $100,000 parist 
hall at St. John's Church 
Zanesville, O., is this Alber 
T. Baker Chapel, to be usec 
for small weddings, funerals 
Sunday school worship anc 
small devotional services. (See 


Dayton news, this page) 


thanks to a gift from the synodical board o 
home missions. It is estimated that th 
building would have cost $26,000 if it hac 
been contracted for. 

Sr. PauL’s Cuurcu, Greenville, celebratec 
its centennial June 18 with a week of serv 
ices. Dr. Christian C. Wessel, pastor sinc 
1923, and the late Dr. E. E. Ortlepp, hi 
predecessor, account for sixty years of th 
100. In addition to improvements and gift 
made at the time of the centennial the con 
gregation has determined to add 100 nev 
members to its present 800, to start a nev 
building fund in the centennial year. 

Two DAYTON CHURCHES are receiving hel 
this summer from special workers. Mission 
ary-elect Andrew Ellis, Hamma graduate, i 
assisting Pastor William C. Zimmann at Firs 
Church before going to Hartford Seminar 
for language study. At Westwood Church 
James Laughlin, Capital University graduate 
is helping Pastor Carl A. Coad, until hi 
enters Hamma this fall. 


Pastor and Mrs. William C. Zimmann wer: 
honored June II on their silver weddin« 


anniversary by members of First Church. 


Mr. Hore Cuyurcu, Shiloh, is being sup 
plied by Pastor R. L. Lubold. 

JoHN C. Hypincer of Brovosburg, Pa. 
has accepted a call to Hilltop Church 
Columbus. 

RAYMOND I. NICKEL has resigned from ths 
Doylestown parish effective July 31, will ac 
cept appointments as a Board missionary. 

CLay MemoriAL CHurcH, near Mansfield 


The Luthera. 


3 rededicated June 11 on the congrega- 
vs 110th anniversary. Improvements be- 
| four years ago with the razing of the 
‘Iding. This year a chancel was added. 
3LLWoopD PirzeErR, layman of First Church, 
‘ingfield, coached the city’s high school 
‘ketball team which won the state tourney 
impionship this spring. 
4AMMA Divinity SCHOOL was the scene 
re 26-29 of a school of social missions 
iducted by staff members of the Board 
Social Missions. Over 20 pastors from 
synods of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
st Virginia attended. 


"The Japanese have lost confidence not 
only in their own leaders but their own lead- 
ership. Because America won the war, the 
Japanese think any American can lead any- 
thing" said Missionary Maude Powlas to a 
Dayton reporter last month. Miss Powlas 
stopped in Dayton while on a six-month fur- 
lough from her work in Japan to see how 
Redeemer Church, a Negro mission of 
the ALC, was progressing. Miss Powlas had 
helped in the organization of the mission. 


Thirty-five laymen were on the Wittenberg 
npus June 16-18 for the second laymen’s 
reat. The group named Ralph F. Wright, 
‘ace Church, West Carrollton, to head a 
51 retreat. 

—E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


Oro 
mod Pledges $550,205 for CHEY 


ToLepo—As of July 1, the Synod of Ohio 
s pledged $550,205 towards its CHEY 
al of $420,000! Of this amount, $172,410 
in cash! CHEY leaders are making strong 
orts to raise the cash total to the highest 
int possible by September 15. Synodical 
irector Paul Lottich is urging all congre- 
tional treasurers to send in the amounts 
1} hand each month, thus expediting reports. 
The Rev. Alton N. Allbeck, for three years 
sistant pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
is accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
ovington, Ohio, will assume his new duties 
ugust 1. FRANKLIN E, STROBEL 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
“Klick Accepts Call to Allentown 


PHILADELPHIA—Dr. Richard C. Klick, pas- 
tor of the Mary J. Drexel Home in Philadel- 
phia, has accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., and will begin his work 
there on Sept. 1. 

THE*REV. WILHELM OSTERMANN was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Paulus Church, Philadel- 
phia, on June 25 by the Rev. Ernst Schmidt, 
president of the German Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Pastor Oster- 
mann, originally from Poland and Germany, 
has been in the United States about two 
years. 

PAasTOR FREDERICK FRirscH, (Trinity 
Church, Manoa,) served as Protestant chap- 
lain of region three during the Boy Scouts 
of America Jamboree at Valley Forge over 
the Fourth of July weekend. 

THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE of the 
Ministerium reports that it has achieved 92 
per cent of its CHEY quota of $137,000. 
As of June 1 it had also subscribed $15,000 
of its $34,729 Lutheran World Action quota. 

St. Marx’s CuHurcH, Conshohocken, has 
received an Estonian family, originally mem- 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
"THE SER VICE. cescveneeenspes 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 
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bers of Done Church, Tallinn, Estonia. Mr. 
and Mrs. Enn Allpere are employed as care- 
takers on a private estate. In Estonia he 
had been a judge, she, a schoolteacher. 


Services marking the 80th Anniversary 
Year of Grace Church, Philadelphia, were 
held early in June. Guest speakers were Drs. 
Calvin P. Swank, Earl S. Rudisill and Robert 
Fortenbaugh. Pastor Ralph L. Wagner has 
served the congregation since 1944. 


THE REv. WILLIAM ELBERT resigned the 
pastorate of Incarnation Church, effective 
June 30, has accepted a call to St. Matthew’s 
Church, Springfield. 

Pastor HENRY W. Harms has resigned as 
pastor of the German Church, Tacony, will 
retire Sept. 30. 

THE Rev. ALBERT SCHNECK has accepted 
a call to become pastor of the merged St. 
Petri Church, Tacony, about Oct. 1. 

TWO MISSION CONGREGATIONS of the Min- 


We are busy training young men and 
women for Christian service. Funda- 
mental-trained teachers. Finest fel- 
lowship. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 
in Chicago 
4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


New Hanover 
: Lutheran Church 


Oldest Lutheran 
congregation 
in America of 
German origin 


invites you to commemorate its 
250th Anniversary in an all-day celebration on 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1950 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer 

Dr. Fischer will speak at the 10:15 A.M. serv- 
ice and Dr. Fry at 3:00 P.M. A box lunch will 
be served in the adjoining picnic grove. 

Directions: 4 miles north of Pottstown, Pa. 
on Route 663 
Edgar M. Cooper, Pastor 


Speakers: 


isterium are planning building progran 
One is Redemption, Philadelphia, whe 
plans are under way for completion of t 
superstructure. The other is St. John’s, H 
boro, which came into being in April, 194 

ALVIN H. BUTZ, J 


VIRGINIA 
Home Reports $556,385.60 Asse’ 


RoaNoke—Auditors’ figures for the L 
theran Children’s Home of the Sout 
released at the annual meeting of the cc 
poration’s board of directors, show assé 
of $556,385.60, an increase of approximate 


» $63,000 over last year. The increase car 


largely from bequests and special gifts. 

Not included in total assets is a better-th: 
$25,000 bequest still to be received from | 
estate in North Carolina. 

At the annual meeting held at the Hon 
in Salem, all officers of the board were 1 
elected and a budget of $76,800 (an i 
crease of better than $5,000 over 1949) w 
approved. 


Officers include: President T. Paul Rhyr 
Greensboro, N. C., Vice President S. 
Markey, Roanoke; Recording Secrete 
(Rev.) Paul Royer, Bluefield, W. Va.; Assi 
ant Secretary J. F. Morton, Salem; Treasur 


C. M. Speese, Roanoke. 


Superintendent T. C. Rohrbaugh’s repc 
revealed that a total of 124 children we 
cared for during the past year, at a cost 
$69,085.34,/a per child per annum cost 
$629.08. Present population of the Hor 
is 113 children, 59 girls, 54 boys. Supery 
tendent Rohrbaugh also reported that Bob 
Cofer and Doris Beahm who graduated tl 
year from the Salem high school, will en® 
Roanoke College and Marion College, ° 
spectively, in the Fall. 

For the first time in the history of t 
Institution contributions for current oper. 
ing expenses passed the $50,000.00 ma® 
Two capital items, the one the building 
a new garage, and the other the installati) 
of a pasteurizer, were referred to the Boz 
of Trustees for future action. The Boe 


The Luther 


0 approved the continuation of the Chil- 
»n’s Case Worker. Two weeks’ vacation 
’ the children this summer and the hot 
1ool lunches for the smaller children were 
0 continued. 

ROANOKE CoLLeGe Provost Charles Smith 
s the 40th commencement speaker at year- 
4d ceremonies in Harrisonburg’s Madison 
llege. 

Dr. Paut ScHerer and Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
hr, of the faculty of Union Seminary in 
-w York City and Dr. C. H. Dodd, of 
gland, one of the greatest authorities on 
: New Testament were featured on the 
ygram of a three-day evangelistic convoca- 
n held in Martinsville recently. Approx- 
ately 100 pastors and educators attended 
> sessions. Lutherans participating in- 
ided Roanoke College Provost Smith and 
ashington and Lee University Professor 
D. Myers. 

Tue Rev. Dewey L. HEGLAR, Brunswick 
ja.) pastor and statistician of the Georgia- 
abama Synod, has accepted a call to Trin- 
Church, Williamson Road, Roanoke. 
Tue Rev. JoHN A. SANvERS, of Elberton, 
1, has accepted a call to Bethany-Mt. 
ivet churches, effective June 1. 

FRANK K. EFIRD 


DECEASED 
Mrs. Frank D. Altman 


Mrs. Josephine Smith Altman, widow of 
le late Dr. Frank D. Altman (former presi- 
‘nt of Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr.), 
ed in Ocean Grove, N. J., May 11. She was 
) years old. 

Born in Selma, Ohio, she had made her 
yme in Evanston, Ill., later in Ocean Grove 
lowing the death of her husband. Surviv- 
'g are four daughters, Mrs. Homer Shep- 
“rd, Ocean Grove, Mrs. Leland Case, 
vanston, Ill., Mrs. Albert Tait, New York 
ity, and Mrs. Percival Read, Leavenworth, 
an., and a son, Frank S. Altman, of 
finneapolis, Minn. 

The funeral service was conducted in At- 
jison, Kan., May 17, by the Rev. Vance 
aird. 
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Rev. Rudoph F. Krauch 

The Rev. Rudolph Frederick Krauch, pas- 
tor of Advent Church, Trenton, N. J. since 
1929, died June 27. He was 58. 

Born in Syracuse, N. Y., December 18, 
1892, he was graduated from Wagner Col- 
lege in 1914 and from Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in 17. Ordained the same year by the 
New York Ministerium, he accepted a call 
to St. Paul’s Church, Fort Plain, N. Y. Sub- 
sequently, he served pastorates in Rochester 
(Peace) and Baltimore (St. Stephen’s) be- 
fore going to Trenton. 


2 ee ee oe 
Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 

Concert Organist 

Now booking for a 
limited number of 
concerts for the com- 
ing season, 1950-51. 
Apply to 
Giuseppe Moschetti 
32 South Fifth Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 


Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 


Write for complete information 


E. Bryan Keisler, President 
Fremont, Nebraska 


LUTHERAN CLUBS. 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Intersynodical 
1836\Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 


Selected factory rejects 


500-piece dinner set $70, 5-piece placesetting 75c 
Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N. J. 
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Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna Shank 
_ Krauch, two sons, Donald R. and Gordon F. 

sThe funeral service was conducted June 
30 in Advent Church, Trenton, by New Jer- 
sey Synod President (Dr.) Edwin H. Knud- 
ten assisted by the Rev. Stover Crouthamel. 


Mrs. Courtland Miller 


Mrs. Annis Maynard Miller, widow of the 
late Rev. Courtland Miller, died June 12. 
She was 67. 

Born in Benzie County, Michigan, Septem- 
ber 20, 1882, she served with her husband in 
pastorates in Walton and Columbia City, 
Ind., Ann Arbor and Constantine, Mich., and 
Louisville, Ky. 

Surviving are a sister, Mrs. Iva Gleason; 
Plymouth, Ind., a son, Marshall Courtland, 


FREE 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
PLASTIC POCKET CALENDAR 


Or Fits Purse. No Obligation. | 


Robert E. Pfaeffe 
45 Guerrero St. San Francisco 3, Calif. | 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 
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Ft. Wayne, Ind., a daughter, Mrs. |] 
Miller Wright, Saginaw, Mich., and 1 
grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducte« 
Columbia City, Ind., June 14. 


CHANGES OF PASTORAT 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
GLIDEWELL, Jack. From Kokomo, Ind. 
Globe, Ariz., establish new church. 

1673. 


CANADA SYNOD 
OJANTO, JuHO. From South Porcupine 
ish, Ontario, Can. To Wuoristo Fin 
Church, Copper Cliff, Ontario, Can. 
637. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNC 
Koons, RoBERT W. From St. John’s Chi 
Hagerstown, Md., as assistant. To | 
Church, Sunbury, Pa. 1123 Market S 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
SCHNORR, CLARENCE. From Northwe: 
Seminary, student. To Frederiksted 
Croix, Virgin Islands. 


OHIO SYNOD 

Lunpguist, CARLETON A. From Har 
Divinity School, student. To St. P 
Church, Springfield, O. 305 St. Paul 

POWELL, MAYNARD E. From Hamma D 
ity School, student. To St. John’s Cht 
Hicksville, O. 411 E. High St. 

RuGH, Lawrence T. From Hamma D 
ity School, student. To St. John’s Chi 
London, O. 62 E. Second St. 

Secrist, Ropert H. From Hamma Div 
School, student. To Rows parish, O. 
5, Wooster. 

WoLrorbD, THomas E. From Hamma D 
ity School, student. To St. Luke’s Chi 
Marietta, O. 312 Oakwood. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
ZiRKLE, GORDON. From Capital Unive 
Seminary, Columbus, O. To Capon-h 
River parish, Wardensville, W. Va. 


The Lutl 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 
‘ANIS, ROBERT P. From Fort Benning, Ga. 


to Hq. Ist Cav. Division, APO 201, c/o 
PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
'ELSEL, Frank E. From Hq., 8th Army 


Engineer School, APO 612, c/o PM, San 
Francisco. To Eta Jima School Command, 
APO 354, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

‘ATTERSON, JAMES F. From March AF Base, 
Riverside, Calif. To the Chaplain School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

’AUL, WILLIAM E. To Chaplain School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

WYANDT, LorEN H. From Camp Gordon, 

Ga. To 118th Station Hosp., APO 245, 

c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


NAVY 

JERRMANN, THEODORE C. From USS 
Cadmus. To USS Cone (DD-866), c/o 
_ Fleet Post Office, New York City, N. Y. 
3ASSAMAN, Rospert S. From Second Marine 


_ Div., Camp LeJeune, N. C. To National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JULY 

21-22. Mississippi Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Laurel 

22-29. Florida Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Camp O'Leno, Lake City 

23-25. West Virginia Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Charleston 

28-30. Illinois State Luther League Conven- 
tion. Chicago 

AUG. 

1- 3. WMS Convention. Virginia Synod. First 
Church, Richmond 

6-13. LL Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. Lu- 
therlyn, Prospect, Pa. 

7-11. WMS Convention. Nebraska Synod. 
Midland College 

11-12. LL Convention. Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Allentown 

13-18. LL Convention. Nebraska Synod. Camp 
Sheldon, Columbus 

15-17. LL Convention. Midwest Synod. Hil- 
dreth, Nebr. 

20-26. LL Convention. lowa Synod. Lake Oko- 

July 19, 1950 


boji, Miller's Bay 


21-23. LL Convention. South Carolina Synod. 
Newberry 

21-28. LL Convention. Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Shady Brook Ranch, Colo. 

26-28. WMS Convention. North Carolina 


Synod. Lenoir Rhyne College 
28. Commission of Adjudication. 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Muhlen- 


OCT. 

l- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of the 


United Lutheran Church in 
America. KRNT Radio Theater, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


£ For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
dj Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 


tels. Cozy. Cottages with meals at 
hotel. HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 


Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 
Aces Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 

LO 5 -1550 


apult co-t0 


AVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain” 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
f@ Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 

service. Lutheran Services. $36. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


° ° ue 
Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 
Plenty of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen. 

Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 

Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms. Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 
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in. CONCLUSION . . 


e ° ° ° a e 


Last Aprit on the day the Board of 
Publication decided to open a branch 
office in Ontario, Mr. C. N. Weber made 
a report on the prospects for locating this 
office in Kitchener. His report was right 
to the point, full of exact information. ° 

I thought at the time: how fortunate we 
are to have many clear-headed laymen 
who give their time generously in the 
work of the church. One of the top 
assets of Protestant churches is that they 
can turn over so much of their business 
to their laymen. Roman Catholics depend 
on their bishops and priests to manage 
everything. 

At a Board of American Missions meet- 
ing this spring the devotions were con- 
ducted by Mr. Everett Mitchell. At the 
South Carolina Synod this year the 
prayers at the various sessions were by 
laymen. And why not? Preachers aren’t 
the only people who can read Scripture 
and pray. 


CHRISTIANS HAVE LEARNED through 
much experience that churches get along 
best when there are full-time people to 
_ direct the teaching and worship of the 
congregations. These full-timers, usually 
well trained for their work, are the minis- 
ters. The only difference between a min- 
ister and a layman is that the minister is 
called and trained for full-time service. 

The danger always is that ministers— 
who have opportunity to learn a lot more 
than laymen about church affairs—will 
take over the whole management. That’s 
wrong, because the church belongs to all 
the people, laymen and ministers alike. 

We should keep in mind continually 
that laymen should be enlisted to do all 
the church work they can find time to 
do: visiting the sick, teaching in church 
school, seeking stray sheep, balancing the 
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church account books. A good ministe 
is an enlistment officer, finding lots o 
people who are willing to work, an 
assigning them things to do. 

At all our church conventions there ar 
supposed to be as many laymen as dele 
gates as there are pastors. It’s true tha 
clergymen do most of the talking, becaus: 
they are familiar with the question 
which come up. But laymen who tak 
time to get information on church affair 


_can talk as effectively as pastors. 


IT’s UNFORTUNATE THAT we are usuallh 
obliged to select as convention delegate 
or board members the laymen who cai 
take a few days or a week away fron 
their work now and then for church busi 
ness.. That results in selecting professiona 
people, executives, rather than miner 
or mail carriers. 

Congregations might be willing to mak 
up to a workingman for the time he lose 
on the job when he goes to a meeting t 
represent the church. We should stee 
clear of 100 per cent white-collar laymet 
to think and speak for us. It’s usualh 
true in church councils that grocen 
clerks and truck drivers get as mucl 
chance as lawyers. But that isn’t tru 
except on the local level of church affairs 

A Christian church should be the mos 
genuine) democracy on earth. Becaus' 
we know that in God’s sight we are abso 
lutely equal. Any sincere believer has 
right to have his abilities employed i 
God’s service. : 

In the last 10 years the United Lu 
theran Church has made much progres 
in enlisting and training men and wome: 
in its ranks for great service. We’re goin) 
in the right direction. We should g) 
much further in the next 10 years. 

—ELSON RUF 
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